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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


This thesis will examine a general multiple process desigh of a 
paging system. Such a design could be used in the implementation of a 
demand paged memory in any suitable computer operating system. As 
computer systems have grown in size, the operating systems have also 
greatly increased in size, scope, and complexity, especially so-called 
computer utilities and large time shared systems. The design presented 
here offers a method for. simplifying one large component of such systems: 
the memory management task. The resulting system is less complex. yet 
readily expandable to accomodate future systems growth. 

There are two central concepts underlying the design: presented in the 
following chapters. These are the concept: of a‘pro¢ess as an abstraction 
of a program in execution, and the concept of paging as a means of 
implementing a virtual memory. Before the motivation for designing a 
paging system as cooperating processes can be discussed, these two 


concepts warrant closer examination. 


1.1 Processes 


The essence of a process is the execution of a program. Numerous 
definitions of a process are given by various authors [Da68] [Ha70] 

{[Di68a] but all include the notion of an execution point passing through 
the instructions of some program. Thus a process is an abstraction of the 
locus of control that passes through an executing procedure [De66]. 

The address space of a process, that is, the set of all memory 
addresses the process may reference, is an important component of a 
process. In fact, the address space of a process influences the 
computations the process can carry out to such an extent that we include 
the address space in our definition of a process. A _ process, then, 
consists of a pair: an execution point, or locus of control, and an 
address space. 

The process abstraction provides a natural way of describing an 
operating system. Each user’s work is viewed as a process, i.e. a task to 
be performed. The operating system itself is seen as a task or process 
Manager. The various facilities the operating system provides, such as 
memory or device management, can themselves be implemented as processes. 
Two good examples of systems designed around the process concept in this 
manner are Dijkstra’s THE system [Di68b] and a multiprogramming system 
described by Hansen in [Ha70]. 

In any multi-processor computer system, processes offer a 
straightforward technique for achieving multi-processing (the simultaneous 
execution of two or more programs). Any physical processor (CPU) in the 


system can execute any user or system process. This permits the operating 


system to be multi-processed, i.e. different functions of the operating 
system may be executed in parallel. Parallel execution of the operating 
system, or one component of the operating: syatem (the: paging system) is a 


central theme in this thesis. 


1.2 Paged Systems 


Paging is a common dévaraay for wsiaide the memory allocation 
problem, one of the chief tasks ag Spereting systen aust perform. 
Examples of systems using paged memories include Milties (Da68)], TENEX 
{Mu72], and IBM’s VS systems [Wh74] .[Sc73]. ea 

In a paged system the address peace of a process is divided into 
contiguous pieces of fixed size eatled pagan: Physical memory is 
partietoned in the same manner into contiguous piocks called page frames. 
When allocating memory to a process, any available Page frame may be 
allocated to hold any page. | 

. Usually the memory of a heres computer eae is pemeniaes into 
several ‘Phystcet levels Ll, L2, ... Ln. “The access time aad capacity of a 
level increases with n, and each level is normally a AGA Tre ene type of 
memory device. For auch devices, the smaller the access time the niger 
the coat per bit and therefore the smaller the capacity. “py combining 
such components with widely varying speeds and size into a multi-level 
mEROLY an overall memory system can be ceneteuersd whose cepaciey equals 


that of its largest component yet whose effective gpeea ‘approaches that of 


its fastest component. 
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In such multi-level memories a process may reference only pages 
residing in the primary (level 0) memory. Referencing a page not 
allocated a page frame at the lowest level results in a page fault, an 
event which causes the necessary operating system mechanisms to be invoked 
to allocate a level 0 page frame to the page and cause the page to be read 
into that page frame. The operating system modules and the data bases 
these modules use to perform this task are called the paging system, or 


page control. Page control is a resource manager; page frames being the 


resource page control manages. 


1.3. Paging Systems as Processes 


There are ae alternative methods for organizing and implementing 
the paging system functions. The most widely used is to have the user 
process itself perform the necessary memory management functions when 
needed, just as with any other system call. That is, the code that 
carries out the necessary operations to allocate page frames is executed 
in the user’s address space just like a user program. 

This thesis will examine several ways for organizing paging systems 
as processes. The paging system can be broken down into several 
activities, for example, removing pages from primary memory when it 
becomes full to make room for other pages. In such a system, each 
activity of the paging system can be made a separate process, with its ow 
address space. Thus the paging system becomes a set of cooperating 


sequential processes, running in parallel and asynchronously. Such 


il 


systems will be called multi-process paging systems, and this thesis will 
argue that such systems offer significant advantages in simplicity, 
modularity, security and expandability over more conventional designs. 

The work described in this thesis differs from a multiple process 
paging system proposed by Hoare [Ho73] in the number of processes used and 
the function assigned to each. The model developed by Saxena and Bredt 
{Sa75] is closer to what is described here. However’ Saxena and Bredt use 
a muled= level pavidy syecen that distinguishes user page faults from page 
faults caused by system processes, a distinction found unnecessary in the — 
design presented in Chapter 3. These differences and similarities are 


considered in more detail in section 3.3. 


1.4 Summary of Thesis 


The remainder of this thesis will examine the design and 
implementation of paging systems for a large computer utility as several 
cooperating processes. The Multics system will be used as a model of such 
a computer utility. Multics was chosen because it ia typical of large, 
sophisticated time shared systems and incorporates’ both of the 
prerequisite ideas already mentioned: a wmulti~level’, demand paged memory, 
and processes. Therefore the basic concepts are already present and need ~ 
not be added. 

Currently a major research effort is being made to engineer a 
security kernel for Multics {Sc75]. Redesigning the paging system 


contributes to the certification of such a-kernel by reducing both the 
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size and complexity of the code that must be verified. The original 
impetus for the work described in this thesis was the need for simplifying 
kernel mechanisms such as paging. | 

Chapter 2 discusses the basics of paging systems in detail. The © 
objects page control uses to iiplenage a large demand paged virtual deans 
are examined. Functions which the paging system must provide to the rest 
of the ccbaping system are Listed and discussed. 

In Chapter 3 pagiie systems are classed into three groups based on 
their organization. User process paging systems, {Llustrated by Multics, 
are those iiéie the paging functions ape agevorued in the user’s process. 
System process paging systems utilize special system processes to 
implement the paging functions. Combination paging systems, using 
features of both of the other two types, include designs appearing in the 
literature due to Hoare [Ho73] and Saxena and Bredt [Sa75]. The author's 
design for a combination multi-process paging system in presented, in 
which memory allocation is performed in the user’s process but other page 
control functions are done in system processes. The significant 
advantages of both types of multi-process paging systems are considered at 
some length. 

A test implementation of the design on the Multics system is 
presented in Chapter 4, concentrating on the difficulties arising in an 
actual implementation and the insights gained from such an effort. The 
results of this test implementation are compared with the current 
implementation to see how well the goals of a multi-process implementation 
_can be realized. 


Techniques for exploiting fully the parallelism available in a 
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multi-process paging system by eliminating global locking strategies are 
examined in Chapter 5. 

Chapter 6 concludes the thesis by summarizing the important results 
and drawing some final conclusions and observations. 

The three appendices present additional information on the 
implemented multi-process page control described in Chapter 4. Appendix A 
compares the design to the standard Multics page control. Appendix B 
lists the components of the implemented design, and Appendix C contains 


some of the actual PL/1 code from important portions of the design. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Basic Objects. and Functions of Paging Systems 


In Chapter 1. the paging system, or page control, was loosely defined 
to be those procedures and data bases necessary to resolve page faults and 
provide the memory allocation task. This.chapter will focus on exactly 
what functions and services page control must provide to the rest of the 
system and what objects page control must implement in providing ‘ieee 
functions. Such a description will help suggest how the parts of page 
control can best be divided along functional lines into several processes. 

Figure 2.1 illustrates the model of a memory system that will be 
assumed in the remainder of this thesis. The memory system is a 
hierarchical, multi~level memory consisting of three levels: 1. Primary 
memory, in which any data referenced by a processor must reside. 2. The 
paging device, or backing store (which need not be a single device) which 
acts as a large, high speed buffer between primary and secondary memory. 
3. Secondary storage, which provides long term storage of data and 
programs. For example, in such a system primary memory is often high 
speed core memory; the paging device is often a drum (or a bulk store 


device in the case of Multics); and disks and perhaps tape normally 
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Figure 2.1 


Model of a multi-level hierarchical memory system 
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provide secondary storage. 

While the model shown incorporates three levels of memory, more or 
fewer are possible. The actual number of levels should not be crucial in 
a well designed system. Indeed, the design presented in Chapter 3 will be 
seen to adapt easily to a multi-level memory with any number of levels. 

Pages are moved from level to level by the paging system. It is 
assumed that a page may reside in any or all levels of the memory at any 
given time; however only one copy of the page may exist in each level. 
If multiple copies of a page do exist in the memory hierarchy, they may 
not all be identical. The most up to date version of a page will be the 
copy in primary memory (if there is one), then the paging device copy (if 


there is one). 


2.1 Page Control Objects 


There are three objects of fundamental importance to page control: 
pages, the basic allocatable unit of virtual memory; page frames, the 


corresponding unit of physical memory; and address translation registers, 


which translate virtual addresses into absolute physical memory addresses. 


2.1.1 Pages 


In. paged systems, the address space of a process is divided into 
units called pages, or sometimes virtual pages. A page is an abstraction 


of a portion of a process’s address space, a set of consecutive virtual 
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addresses (hence the term "virtual page"). Procedered and data are both 
broken into pages, although ‘this division into pages ‘ts invistble to the 
programmer. io af z ett 

The number of consecutive virtual addreéwes (locations) in a page is 
the page size. The page size ts typically fixed: at ‘a power of two, ‘and 
generally ranges from 128 to 4,096. The fige tele “Ke usually detersined 
by characteristics of the hardware in order to Gptimize pe¥formasce of 
secondary ‘memory. The virtual address spane of w precvess iw restricted — 
only by the hardwere’s limits ‘on thé number of pages the process may 


reference. 


2.1.2 Page Frames 


The physical counterpart of a page is a page framd, Just as the 
address space of a process is divided into pages, the physical memory in 
the system is broken into page frames. ‘A:page frame is a contiguous area 
of fixed size in some physicaY memory device. Each page frame can store a 
number of bits of information, ‘amely the sume nuker: of bits de in a page 
(which depends upon the page size and the word sise).° 

Page ftaiea are the raw memory resource of the system. The number of 
page frames is strictly limited by the capacities of the various devices 
in the memory system. Often it is useful to distinguish among the page 


frames of each level, hence the terms "paging device page frame" or "core 


i pe} 


page frame" may be used. 


Memory allocation is done by assigning page frames to hold the pages 
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needed by a process. A process may only reference pages which reside in a 
primary memory page frame. Since the number:of primary memory page frames 
is quite small (on the order of hundreds) while the number of pages the 
processes in the system can address is much larger (by at least an order 
of magnitude) only a fraction of the pages can be in main memory at any 
time. The purpose of the paging system ts ‘to mitGia che page frames 
among the pages to Bive: the at dale of a much ae nee Beaty: memory. 
The nauatie system must keep back 6f the» ‘status ‘of each page frame, 
whether allocated or err St at each level of the peeney ‘under ire 
eontrol. While there are Bany ways to Grpanisé the ‘required information, 
we assume lists are used. There is nothing ‘fundamental about using a ‘list 
structure for this purpose, the choice is Largely for ‘convenience. Thus 
we assume that page seneral maintains two liste of. page frames for each . 
level of memory it manager (primary or ‘core = memory, and the ere. device 
—— secondary storage is masimes to be Suaunyed by the: file system, see 
section 2.1.4.). These liste are a "used List" containing those page 
frames currently allocated, aaa a "free List" consisting of chess page 
frames not currently allocated: We further tdentity each List by its 
level, hence ghere will be a “core used list" and a “oore free list" , and 
correspone tag paging device free and used SSE Ss: Note page control may 
want to keep certain information about he page frames on these vavdaus 
lists. For se for every frame on the core used list, page control 
will want to record the identity of ce? page ‘using that teams: We assume 
the page frames in a list may be ordered sa an arbitrary manner. ‘(For 
example, the lists might be atructured as Linked liste. ) The | reason for 


wishing to order the lists is made eleae in section 2.2.2. 
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These four lists, along with the page. tables described in the next 
section, are thé fundamental data: bases of page control, for they define 


the state of the memory. 


2.1.3 Address Translation Registers 


Since processes make references to virtual addresses of the form 
(page, word) while the ive teal processors i axandting the inutoustlous of 
the process must reference real memory using phyeical addvessbs: there 
must be a mechanism tor: translating virtual addresses (references to 
vic tust pages) to physical addresses (references to page frames). This is 
done by Seppe setans with wach virtual page an address translation 
Hepiater. The address ecanelattoa ‘register contains the address at ‘which 
the contents of the virtual page ney be found ( (i.e. ‘he abediure: address 
-of the page frame bound to the page) All references to pages are made 
through the address etadalacion registers. if If the page has not peor 
allocated a page frane a speeded tag iadicates the fact and causes a 
special hardware fault when a reference is mae to Epe. address teatinlation 
register. . ice 

The address translation registers for all the pages in the address 
space of a process may be collected together ‘into a page table. Typically 
the virtual pages in the address space are identified by a number : 0, 1, 
eee, n. The page table then is an array of address translation negteters: 


ene ith page table entry is the address translation register eee vittial 


page i. Because the address epanielecion regiaters | are Broune? into a page 
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table, they are often also called page table words, since each is 
essentially a word in the page table. Hence we will use the term page 
table word to refer to these page address translation registers (and to 
distinguish them from address translation registers used for segments; see 
the following section). The page table may be contained in special 
hardware registers, or reside in memory as any other data. Of course, the 
physical processor must know the physical address of the page table. If 
the page table is maintained in memory, a special register, the page table 
base register, indicates where. This translation mechanism for paging is 
illustrated in Figure 2.2. 

Besides containing the physical address of the page, the page table 
word often contains some additional items, such as whether the page has 
been referenced recently or modified. The reason for recording these 
facts is usually to provide information to various page control 
algorithms. More will be said about the function of such additional 


information below. 


2.1.4 Segments and the File system 


At this point a brief digression is in order. Although this thesis 
is concerned with paging systems and desis with pages as the basic 
component of a process’s address space, it is necessary to also consider a 
higher level organization of the address space, namely segmentation. 
Segmentation has a profound influence on a paged system. 


Until now the address space of a process has been treated as strictly 


al 


Page Table 
Base Register 


! | 


Page Table 


Page i 


Word n, 
Page i 


Figure 2.2 


Translation of virtual address page i, word n 
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ord i 


linear, a Sue dimensional array of words. In Multics and other segmented 
systems this is not the case. The addresa space in a segmented system is 
two dimensional, containing wultiple segments, each of which is itself a 
linear address space. Thus..a. virtual address in a segmented system 
consists of a segment number and a word number (offset). within the 
segment. Each segment is paged, so the offset within the segment is in 
two parts, as before: a page number and a word within the page. 

Instead of having a single page table, the address space of the 
process is now defined by a page table for each segment. There’ must be a 
page table base register for each page tablenc Sighs alll be calied 
segment descriptor wie collected into a descriptor segment. The jth 
segment. daactipter word contains the absolute address. of the-page table 
for segment j. The descriptor segment of a process completely defines the 
address space of the process. The physical processor executing the 
instructions of the process must know the location of the descriptor 
segment for that process. A. register called the descriptor segment base 
register is used for this purpose. ‘The tienslattan of a virtual address 
in a segmented, paged memory. is shown in Figure 2.3. | 

Segments may be shared, i.e. in the address apace of more than one 
process. In this case there will be a segment descriptor word for the 
shared segment in the descriptor segment of each process sharing the 
segment. These segment descriptor words will all point. to the same page 
table. | : 

While the paging system bears the responsibility for maintaining the 
page table words, the job of assigning a page tibie to aceaguent will be 


assigned to a different module, the segment manager. Since the number of 
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Figure 2.3 
Virtual address translation with segmentation 
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segments in a process’s address space is unlimited for most practical 
purposes, a page table cannot be given to every segment. Instead, the 
available page tables are multiplexed, just as page frames are multiplexed 
among a large number of virtual pages. That is, segmentation implies 
dynamic page table word allocation. Allocation of page tables to segments 
is a task very similar to allocating page frames to pages. This job is 
performed by the segment manager and will not be discussed further here. 
Activating a segment (corresponding roughly to opening a file in many 
systems) results in the segment being assigned a page table. 

The paging system can deal only with segments that are active, i.e. 
have page tables. Deactivated segments, those not assigned page tables, 
are manipulated by the segment manager and the file system. 

Thus the page tables, though indispensable to the paging system, are 
not completely implemented by the paging system. Rather the task is 
shared with the segment manager (or segment control, as it is often 
called). And although segments per se are not really page control 
objects, page control is aware of their existence and has some knowledge 
of their implementation. As a consequence, there is interaction between 
segment control and page control. This interaction is undesirable as it 
complicates both segment control and page control, and we would like to 
minimize the interface between segment control and page control. This 
interface will be examined in detail at a later time. (1) 


Similarly, page control interacts with the file system and knows 


(1) Research in progress at the Computer Systems Research Division is 


attempting to eliminate from page control this knowledge of segment control 
and the implementation of segments. 
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about the file system’s organization. Such knowledge complicates page 
control, and minimizing the influence of the file system on page control 
is highly desirable. By the file system we mean the operating system 
modules which manage the permanent storage of segments on secondary 
memory. The file system is responsible for knowing where a segment is 
stored in secondary memory so that the paging system may bring the 
segment’s pages into primary memory when needed. Secondary storage page 
frames, or “records”, are allocated to segments by the file system when 
the segment is created. Thus, the file system must remember the location 
of each page, and a "file map" analogous to a page table is kept for each 
segment to retain this information. The file map itself can be stored in 
the file system. 

The structure of the file system may vary widely; however we will not 
be concerned here with the specific organization. The file system may be 


hierarchical as in Multics or flat (one-level). 


2.2 Page Control Functions 


Having examined the basic objects the paging system manipulates we 
turn to the operations that page control must perform on these objects. 
The most important job of page control is allocating memory, that is, 
assigning free page frames to hold pages. When all available memory has 
been allocated, memory deallocation must occur to enable reuse of page 
frames. Memory deallocation removes pages from page frames thereby 


freeing the page frame for further use. Note that in a multi-level memory 
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system a page may be allocated memory in one, several, or none of the 
levels. | 
Hence the two major functions of page control are; 
1. Memory allocation 
2. Memory. deallocation 
Two other minor functions that a paging ayeten way optionally provide 
are: 
1. Reconfiguration 
2. Wiring or Locking 


The following seetions will consider. all four of. these in. turn. . 


2.2.1 Memory Allocation 


Memory allocation is the de isaty ask of the paciac system. Recall | 
that a processor nay only reference pages which are allocated main memory 
page frames. A ekeveuce to a age not allocated a nada ‘memory page frame 
causes a page ‘fault. haatatg ¢ a “free list is. kept, as mentioned in 
section 2.1.2, the steps involved in allocating memory and j thereby . 
resolving the page oe are the following: | 

1. A reference ie ‘ania. to the page, whose pane. ‘table word conteins | a 
special tag, causitig a hardware fault which fesdice in the invocation of : 
the paging system’s main a éticestor: 

2. A free page frame is obtained from the core free list. 

3. The identities of the page to be read in and ‘the frame the page ‘ie 


read from are saved in the collection of dnberancton associated with ‘the 


zie 


2? 


main memory page frame. (This information is needed when dealiccation: 
occurs.) 

4. A read operation is performed te éopy the contents: of: the: page 
into the main memory page frame. 

5. The absolute address of the page frame i6 placed in the page’s 
page table word, replacing the special’ fault tag.- (Note eché faule tag 
must remain until the read operation is completed.) 

Control may now be returned to the process that gade the reference to 
the page. 

An important complication arises in’a maltiptoceesing: environment 
with sharing. Care must be taken so that while the sequence of steps 
described above is in progress, other pPeselase sharing the page are 
prohibited from repeating the steps. That is, two siccaseels wayriat 
allocate page frames fo the Sane page coher emik tae Ac — would lead to 
several possibly inconsistent copies of che ‘same ‘Page. ‘There must be ‘some 
inhibiting mechanism which prevents a process “from beginning the | | 
allocation procedure for a page if some other Sanath has oe started 
the allocation algorithm for that pages 

There are many ways of Pep T Omen eles auch a mechanien. One be to 


permit only a single page to he auvelved in che allocation procedure at 


any given moment. For example, the allocation code could eaploy a lock, 
which any process executing the atlocecion “dlgoritha we must esa pence. 
there may be a considerable delay involved neue ing the nese ‘operation, this 
scheme may result in an impractically inefficient paging | eyorem: A per 
page mechanism, rather than a aiobat mechanion am ten inhibits all 


oe a. 


allocation, seems desirable. mere is much more to be said on this beers: 
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the mechanism used to prevent multiple allocations for a single page is 
very influential in determining the efficiency of the overall page control 
design. A closer examination of this issue is postponed until Chapter 5. 

Memory allocation must be performed at each level in the memory 
system. Thus memory allocation must also occur for the paging device. 
The only difference from main memory allocation is the manner in which 
allocation is initiated. Main memory allocation takes place in response 
to a page fault; paging device memory allocation is done in response to 
an explicit request made by the main memory deallocation algorithm as 
explained in the next section. Otherwise, the steps in allocating paging 
device memory to a page are identical to those for allocating main memory: 

1. A request is made to the paging device allocator for a paging 
device page frame. 

2. A free paging device page frame is chosen from the paging device 
free list. 

3. The identity of the page is stored in the collection of 
information associated with the paging device page frame. 

4. The contents of the page are copied into the page frame. 

5. If the page has a main memory page frame allocated, the identity 
of the paging device page frame is saved in the information associated 
with the main memory page frame, and vice versa (see Figure 2.4). 
Otherwise, the identity of the paging device page frame is placed in the 
page’s page table word so that when a fault occurs the location of the 
page on the paging device is known. 

As was the case with main memory allocation, once allocation of a 


paging device page frame to a page has begun, the system must insure some 
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Case 1: Unallocated page 
Page Table Word 
| | 
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Case 2: Page allocated a main memory page frame 
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Case 3: Page allocated a paging device page frame 
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Case 4: Page allocated both a main memory page frame 
and a paging device page frase 
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Figure 2.4 
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other process does not duplicate the effort. The same mechanism used to 
prohibit multiple main eaastyailocsttaps maybe employed. 

Memory allocation at the final level of the memory system is the duty 
of the file system, since the file system bears the responsibility for 


permanent storage of segments. 


2.2.2 Memory Deallocation 


The second step in allocating main memory listed in the preceeding 
section is to obtain a free page frame from the core free list. This List 
can be maintained only by deallocating main memory; i.e. reversing the 
steps of the allocation algorithm and thereby freeing page frames. This 
operation is commonly termed "page replacement" in paged systems. Page 
eslabeaent or memory deallocation, is ao thing wore than removing pages 
from the page frames in which they reside. 

The steps taken in deallocating a main memory page frame from its 
page are summarized below: nae 

1. A used page frame is selected from the core used list. 

2. The page contained in the page frame (which cant be determined by 
looking at the 4uforwation associated with the page frame -- see step 3 in 
the allocation procedure) is copied to some othes page frame in the memory 
hierarchy (more on this shortly). 

3. The physical address of the page frame stored in the page table is 
replaced by the address.of the page frame copied to ig atap 2, and the 


fault tag is set. 
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4. The page frame fis added to the matin memory. free list. (For 
security reasons, the contents of the page frame should be cleared to all 
zeroes.) 

Several comments are necessary to explain these steps further. 

First, nothing has been said about how the deallocation algorithm is 
started. The allocation process might note when performing step 2 that 
the free list was empty and thus issue a call to the deallocation routine. 
This has the undesirable effect of delaying the dl iecation. The approach 
taken in the design presented in Chapter 3 is to maintain the free list at 
some minimum size; whenever the supply of free page frames is depleted 
Heiow the system determined limit, deallocation begins until the free list 
is sufficiently replenished. There te of course, a significant tradeoff 
involved here: time spent in allocating memory versus effective memory 
utilization. Page frames on the free list represent ‘unusad physical 
memory. It is possible to utilize wisory coupiecels by sidowiie the free 
list to become or remain empty. But then allocating memory is slowed due 
to the necessity of first deallocating some gener page frame so that a 
page frame is free. Although a delay in allocating memory to any one 
process should not lower throughput in a a eer eyelets two costs 
are involved: a process that presumably already has Pages: in memory is 
prevented from running, and response time for any one process is 
lengthened. | : 

Second, nothing has been said about the criteria to be used in 
choosing from the used list the page frame that is to be replaced. The 
method for making this decision is commonly called the lipaue replacement 


algorithm" and usually involves usage characteristics of the page 
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contained in each page frame. For example, the First in, First out (FIFO) 
page replacement strategy chooses whichever page frame has been allocated 
to a page for the longest time. Note this implies it is possible to order 
the page frames by the length of time they have been allocated. One way 
to do this alluded to earlier is to maintain the used list as a linked 
list of page frames; the head of the list being the page frame in use for 
the longest period of time. Newly allocated page frames are added at the 
end of the list. We will not be concerned with the details of specific 
page replacement algorithms; the discussion of paging systems here is 
intended to be general enough to permit almost any page replacement 
algorithm. It is worth noting however that some algorithms require 
special information be kept on each page. For example, a "used" bit is 
often assoctated with each page. This bit is set by the hardware when a 
reference is made to the page. The replacement algorithm may examine the 
bit, and reset the bit, in deciding what page should be deallocated. The 
details of one such scheme are given by Corbato [C069]. 

A third eeemene with respect to memory deallocation pertains to 
copying the contents of the page to some other page frame in the 
hierarchy. There are two points of interest: what other page frame to 
tn and when the copying is necessary. 

The question of where the page is to go when ejected from main memory 
is answered by looking in the data associated with the page frame. Recall 
that step 3 of the main memory allocation algorithm given above remembers 
the page frame a page is read from when allocated main memory. If the 
page was read from a paging device page frame, it may be written back to 


that same frame by an appropriate output routine. Otherwise, the page was 
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read from disk, and the paging device memory allecation mechanism is 
invoked (as discussed in the previous section) es obtain a paging device 
page frame to allocate to the page and serve as the destination of the 
page. Under certain circumstances, or if the paging device itself is not. 
part of the current memory configuration, the igdg?e eon Ceake aay instead 
be returned to their permanent file system location. 

The copying is necessary only under two circumstances: 1. The page 
has not yet been written into the paging device page frame. 2. The page 
has been altered by a write operation, and hence the copy in main memory 
differs from the paging device copy. The first situation is readily 
recognized; to aid in detecting the second situation many paged systems 
include special hardware which associates a "modified" bit with each page. 
This is similar to the used bit mentioned in conjunction with page 
replacement, but the modified bit is set only when a write reference is 
made to the page, e.g. a store instruction. This bit is examined by the 
deallocation algorithm; if it has been set then the. page has been modified 
while in main memory and must be copied. 

Deallocation of paging device memory. is analogous. The steps 
involved are as listed above for deallocating a page frame from its page. 
The comments apply equally well with aie the. following alterations: 

Utilization of memory on the paging. device is dess critical than with 
main memory. . This is because there is assumed to bea much larger amount 
of memory on the paging device. Hence: paging device page. frames area 
less critical resource; therefore it is feasible to maintain a larger 
number of page frames on the paging device free list than. might be the 


case for main memory. 
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Used and modified flags: may also be associated with each paging 
device page frame. The used flag may provide information to the paging 
device page replacement algorithm for determining: which paging: device page 
frame should next be dealloeated. The modified flag determines when . 


copying the contents of a page is necessary at deallecation time. . 


2.2.3 Memory Reconfiguration 


The memory configuration is defined by the page frames available to 
page control for allocation. Memory reconfiguration consists. of 
dynamically adding or removing page frames to the: supply available to: page. 
control. To add memory to the system dynamically, the page frames of the 
memory unit must be added to the pool of page frames controlled by the 
paging system. The inverse operation of removing memory is slightly more 
couptex: The page frames of the device being veupved mtat ‘he freed before 
they may be removed from the memory configuration. 

Reconfiguration is not, strictly secdiiaeuce pane ccateel function. 
It is included here because page control must cooperate in reconfiguring 
memory, and any paging system should be designed with an awateness of the 
problems of reconfiguration. Thus to assist in: removing memory, 4 
removing flag might be assoctated with each page frame. This flag is 
turned on by the reconfiguration algorithm. . The ailocatton: algorithm 
should be designed to ignore any page frames on the free list with the 
removing flag on. This prevents allocating to & page a page frame that 


will only have to be deallocated shortly. 
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Newly added memory may be treated simply as free page frames and 
added to the free list for future sae -Schell [5¢71} provides an 
extensive examination of dynamic: reconfiguration. The desire to perform. 
dynamic. reconfiguration can complicate other page control functions 


severely, as the next section will. demonatrate. 


2.2.4 Memory Wiring 


A useful function for the paging system to provide is that -of 
"wiring" or "locking" memory. A "wired" page is simply a page that must 
always be allocated.a page frame, thereby always remaining referenceable. 
by a physical processor. There is a second, more restricted type of 
wiring which will be called "absolute wiring"; an “gbsolute wired" (or 
“abs wired") page not only. must he allocated a page frame at all times, 

- but the same page frame at all times. This-means that the absolute 
physical address of the page will not be changed. 

Some system functions must be wired, at least in part, in order to 
operate properly. The pages of page control and page control’s data bases. 
are an excellent example of this. In order to.avoid an: infinite recursive 
loop of repeatedly taking page faults while handling..a-page fault, at 
least a portion of page control’s procedures and data.must be wired. 

Absolute wiring is necessary only if absolute physical addresses are 
used by parts of the system. The most likely. place for this-to occur is 
in the input/output programs. Channel or i/o. programs:may require 


absolute memory addresses; if this is the case pages used as buffers. for 
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doing i/o to terminals, etc., once allocated a particular page frame, must 
remain there. The only alternative, to somehow keep track of all the 
instructions that use the absolute address and alter these inetructions 
every time the page is allocated a different page frame, is generally 
impractical. 

Providing for wired pages is fairly straightforward. An additional 
flag may be associated with each page frame. When a-page must be wired, 
it is allocated a page frame and the wired flag is turned on, indicating 
the page frame may not be deallocated. In searching for..a page frame to 
replace, the replacement algorithm must skip, over any page frame whose 
wired flag is on. A page may be unwired at any time if it no longer must 
remain referenceable, by merely turning off the wired flag. 

Absolute wiring may be provided in a simtlar faghion. An extra 
complication arises if in setting up a buffer a:contigudous area of memory . 


greater than the size of a page is required. In such a case the paging 


- system must contrive to allocate some number of page frames which have 


consecutive absolute physical addresses. It may not always be possible to 
guarantee this can be accomplished. | 

The chief difficulties involved in both wiring and abs eens virtual 
pages are due to two sources: ahaving of vircual. pages, and 
reconfiguration. Since the same virtual page may be in the address space 
of several processes, two or more Becere may desire that a particluar 
page be wiped: In such a case, a simple flag is peanacederce a counter of 
the number of processes ins the page is needed instead. Where éecurity 
is an issue, additional mechanisms are aneded to ‘inoure pages may be | 


unwired only by a process that ovaviausly wired tiem: 
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Reconfiguration poses a more difficult problem. Adding memory, of 
course, presents no difficulty. But consider what happens Af an attempt 
is made to remove from the memory configuration page frames which have 
been wired or absolute wired, The reconfiguration must fail if an 
absolute wired page is encountered, for by definition its physical address 
cannot be changed. Simple wired pages can be handled, though not without 
some awkwardness. Remember a wired page must: remain referenceable 
(allocated a page frame) at att tines: Thus the page may be moved by 
allocating a new page frame, copying the contents of the page into that 
new page frame (meanwhile the page is still alkocated the page frame being 
deconfigured), and then replacing the address in the page table word of 
the page with the physical address of the new page frame. Additional 
complications occur if the virtual page is modified during the copy 


operation. This problem is discussed fully by Schell [Sc71].. 


2.3 Summary 


The job of page control is to implement a large virtual memory for 
processes by multiplexing the limited amount of physical memory. Page 
control deals with four objects: Pages are chi basic unit of a process’ s 
address space. Page frames are the basic unit of allocatable physical 
memory. Page table words are used to map pages into page fans by 
translating virtual addresses referenced by processes into absolute 
physical addresses usable by hardware processors. Segments are logical 


units of information, either programs or data, consisting of one or more 
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virtual pages. Each segment has a page table containing all the page 
table words for the virtual pages of the segment. 

The chief functions of a paging system were seen to be memory 
allocation (assigning a page frame to hold the contents of a referenced 
page) and memory deallocation encvine the contents of a page from a page 
frame, freeing the page frame for allocation). Other functions related to 
page control discussed were menory reconfiguration (changing the pool of 
page frames available to page control), and memory wiring (prohibiting the 


breaking of a page frame-page binding). 
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CHAPTER 3 


Designs for Paging Systems 


Now that the underlying coftcepts of pigthk syetews have been 
introduced and the functions required of such systeiis examined, we turn to 
the question of how to structure a pagifig system for a large computer 
utility. The Multics system will be used as the basis for the general 
computer system model for which such a design is intended. 

Contemporary paging systems such as the Multics page control have not 
been implemented taking full advantage of the process concept even though 
the operating system itself implements and makes extensive use of 
processes. Rather each user process performs the functions of page 
control, using shared supervisor code and data. 

The first part of this chapter will present a method for classifying 
paging systems based on whether user or system processes implement the 
paging system. Multics will be used as an example of a paging system 
where the paging functions are per formed by the user’s own process. A 
simple change to convert the Multics design to one using a system process 
to perform the page control operations is then considered. Next a design 
splitting the paging functions among several processes is s vanwaeeds This 


design was actually implemented and tested on the Multics system. 
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(Chapter 4 discusses the details of this implementation.) Two other 
similar designs appearing in the literature are contrasted.to the proposed 
design. The advantages of these multi-process paging systems are 


demonstrated by comparisons with the current ‘Multics page control. 


3.1 Paging System Structures 


We will divide ‘paging eystens into three broad categories depending i 
upon the answer to che following aiastieas: Where, i.e. in what process, 
are she paging functions performed? The categories are: | 

1. User-process paging systems, in we the page control functions 
described in Chapter 2 are performed by the users’ processes. | | 

2. System-process paging systems, vedLizing special system processes 
whose exclusive i is to carry out page contral operations exclusively. 

3. Combination paging eyeceas! where some page conteol operations: are 
done in the users’ processes, others iy system processes. 

A further division of peeing ayatens can be eae basedon how many 
processes teprenent the paging system. (Clearly this is not neereee 
for user process paging systems, since all the processes in such a system 
implement the paging functions.) Thus we might considers system process 
paging systems or combination paging sescehe Geiiaiie only a single 
system process as oeodead to multiple Sescaniaay, As will be seen, 
however, the advantages of multiple processes are so compelling rhet pee 
the concept of using a system process to Sectors paging functions is 


accepted, multiple processes seem a natural and obvious extension. 
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In examining each of the different organizations for paging systems, — 
we will be particularly tatereated ia the solution the design yees for two |. 
crucial problems inherent in a -multi-process envircamest,.sllowing sharing 
of pages among users. These two problems are deta base contention and . 
page fault contention. 

By Aste base contention we mean the saber tereace cauees by two or 
more processes attempting to access a commoa dese baie simultaneously. 
Hence data base contention is a direct consequence of mere EP recenerns: 
Data — contention is only a problem: St eoeae haa the data base may 
be Cis as werd as read. When a process SaaS a data pases palais: 
all ar eerar tone can be wertorued ina stagle, uninterruptible Opera riots 
there is the danger that another process may find the ‘data base in an | 
inconsistent or outdated state. This is ‘not a problea unique | to paging 
systems, arising here due to the fact - central accounting of all memory 
resources must be “kept by page control. As a simple but important . 
example, if two processes wish to obtain aes page francs simultaneously, 
the paging eyates must insure the same page frame te not allocated to | 
both. oe | 

Thus we wish to know what Becuentoaes the pantie system ee offers 
to provide exclusive access to essential data ‘Gases. Ideally the aa 
mechanism should be easy to uaderstand and use ce a8 well as as guaranteeing 
data base sutegEtty and prevention of eystem deadlock. ‘Usually some form 
of menepnere or lock is involved. “ 

Page fault contention, or more simply pase. contention, is wauned by 


the sharing of information among users in a nulti-processing environment. 


When users share informations the pages eonbatniae ‘thet farormatton. are “in 
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the address space of each user’s process, and may be faulted on by any 
referencing process. If users were not allowed to share pages, e.g. if 
users executing the same program were always given their own copy of the 
program, page contention would be non-existent. By page contention, we 
mean the problem already mentioned in section 2.2.1. That is, two | 
processes may not be allowed to allocate a page frame to the same page 
simultaneously, or multiple copies of che Sage th primary memory may 
result: | 7 | 

In some sense page contention is really data base contention in a 
different guise, for after all a page may be considered a data base. We 
sivtereatiace between page contention and data base contention because ' 
separate dechanteas are normally employed. to resolve each. While 
conceivably careful data base design can niniaise data base contention, 
page contention can not be dotded ke long as the time required to read or 
write a page between memory levels is long relative to instruction speeds. 

The following sections present wevetal. desiane fot paging systems. 
Attention will be given to the techniques inherent to each for dealing 


with page contention and data base contention. 


3.2 Multics’ User Process Page Control 


We begin our investigation of paging system designs with a typical, 
contemporary paging system, namely the Multics page control (as it existed 
in fall, 1975). The procedures of Multics page control execute in the. 


users’ processes, qualifying it as a user process paging system under the 
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definitton of the previous sectton. 


3.2.1 The Current Multics Page Control 


A process taking a page fault in the Haleics a7eces begins all the 
required paging functions at the time of the fault. Thus allocation and 
deallocation of page frames in both levels of- the Lege must eee done at 
page fault time. The comp hexity that this results in ie wei i1lustrated 
| by Figure 3.1, which represents dtagramatically the Muleies page control. 
The diagram is necessarily at a rather high level, omitting much aeteth: 
The boxes represent program modules Sproceduees) parapet ones out _ specified | 
functions; the solid arrows depict procecuee calls and the dashed arrows 
indicate an tet BESCosS messages. The following ‘paragraph describe the 
sequence of events i Fepresented by Figure . 3. 1 pevpenits. after a page fault. 

When the page fault code is anyone es: the firet thing done is to run 
the paging device page removal algorithm, as depicted ts the call to the 
routine labeled "get free pd record" in figure 3. 1. this Rescedare checks 
to see if there are ten free paging device page frames. If there are less 
than ten, enough paging device page frames aré selected, one at a time, to 
increase the number to ten, and the necessary 1/o to remove their pages 
from the paging device 1s begun. 

At this point two complications arise. The first is due to hardware 
limitations of the Multics system. It ts not possible: to perform read or 
write operations directly between the paging device andthe disks in 


_ Multics, only between main memory and the paging device or between main 
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| | 
get free | | read | page | 
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| | | | 
| allocate | | write | 
| pd record | | | 
| | | | 
Figure 3.1 -- Multics page control 
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memory and the disks. Thus, the operation of writing a page from the 
paging device to the disks must be done in two steps: first a read 
operation, reading the page from the paging device to main memory; second, 
a write operation, writing the page from main memory to disk. This two 
step operation, a read followed by a write, is called a "read write 


"rws". Note that performing a read write sequence requires 


sequence", or 
a free main memory page frame. This is indicated in the diagram by the 
call made by the module "start rws" to the "find core" routine. 

The second complication results from the relatively long time 
required to perform a read or write operation on a page. To require that 
the faulting process wait until the i/o operations it may start as part of 
read write sequences are completed would intolerably delay the faulting 
process, causing poor response. Thus the i/o necessary to evict pages 
from the paging device is not waited on, but only started. When the 
completion of this i/o is signalled via a hardware interrupt, whatever 
process is currently executing must deal with the interrupt. Thus the 
task of deallocating paging device page frames, though begun by the 
process taking the page fault, is finished by whichever process happens to 
be running at the completion of the disk write operation. 

Returning to the discussion of Figure 3.1, we are now ready to 
resolve the page fault by calling the procedure named "read page", which 
must first allocate main memory space. This is done by a call to "find 
core" which is the main memory page replacement algorithm. When a free 
page frame has been created by evicting a page, it is returned to read 
page, which then may start a read operation to copy the contents of the 


faulted-on page into main memory. The faulting process must then wait 
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until the read ig completed, as indicated by the call to the procedure 
‘page wait". The completion is signalled via a hardware interrupt, which 
is converted to a software notify. 

Multics uses a single semaphore, called the global page table lock, 
to solve the data base contention problem. This lock must be set by a 
process before it may begin processing a page fault. The lock is released 
just before the process blocks itself by calling "page wait". In between 
these times, another process attempting to resolve a, page fault must wait 
until the lock is released. 

Waiting on the lock is done by repeatedly trying to set the lock 
until one succeeds in doing so. This "busy" waiting has two major 
implications: 1. A process may not block itself, giving up the processor, 
while it has the page table lock set. If this were done, all page control 
functions would be prevented until the process wére awakened and run 
again. 2. For efficiency reasons, the time spent with the lock set should 
be minimized, as this in turn minimizes the interference among processes 
due to the lock which results in wasted processor time. 

Measurements show that when running the standard Multics system in a 
configuration with two processors, under a moderate to heavy load the 
processor time spent looping while waiting to lock the global page table 
lock can amount to 102% of the total system processor time. In certain 
extreme conditions this overhead can go as high as 20%. This effect would 
be even worse in a system with three or more processors. Hence the global 


locking strategy can have a severe impact on system performance. (1) 


(1) A recent experiment has shown that abandoning t @ processor rather than 
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The global page table lock is not used to protect against page 
contention. To do so would prevent any process from resolving a page 
fault until all read and write operations caused by a previous page fault 
had completed (including read write sequences). Instead, a per page lock 
(implemented as a bit in the page table word of each page) is used. This 
per page lock is set whenever i/o is beguri on a page (which can only 
happen with the global page table lock set) and remains set until the i/o 
completes. Thus a process faulting on a locked page, even though it gains 
control of the global page table lock, cannot start i/o to bring in the 
page (or to throw it out). The process must wait until the lock is 


released. Hence the per page lock protects the page while in transition. 


3.2.2 A System Process Page Control Based on Multics 


To introduce how a paging system implemented as a system process 
might work and to see some of the potential advantages of such a design, 
consider the following simple yet radical change nr design just 
described: When a page fault occurs, instead of having the user process 
execute the programs to resolve the fault, simply send a message to a 
system page control process, and wait for a return message saying the 
desired page has been bound to a page frame in main memory. Nothing else 
is changed; the algorithms described previously and ‘tiusteated by Figure 


3.1 have merely been made a separate process. Essentially what has 


looping on the lock will increase the performance of. a. three processor 
system. This change may be incorporated into the system. 
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happened is that a page fault has been transformed from a call to the page 
fault procedure to an interprocess message cur pubseean: conteRl (prdcenas 

There are disadvantages to this design, mainly in terms of 
efficiency. The time required.to resolve a page fault is increased by the 
length of time requixed to send the message to the page control process 
and to schedule the page control. process. _. 

What do we gain? First, the page control. process has. its owm addresa 
space and execution point. A separate address space enables removal of 
all the paging algorithms and data bases from the user’s address space. 
The execution point, as we shall see, allows parallel: execution of the 
page control process. 

A second benefit is guaranteed. service... Since the mesaageg to. the 
page control process (i.e. the page faults) can. be ordered, we can serve . 
the page caukte in the order they occur. There. is nothing..in Multics 
currently to prevent an unlucky process from always being locked out of 
the page fault handling code by competing processes who always manage to 
lock the global page table lock first. (That this actually ever happens 
is a very remote possibility, but important if guaranteed service is a 
syatea: goal). 

A third benefit is the elimination of the global cae: table lock. 
Since only a single process, the page control process, may access the 
paging eyateu: dace bases,. data base contention is impossible. This 
benefit seems ieeoey because the single process has replaced the global _ 
lock, and the overall effect is the same a only one page fault may be. 
processed at a time; in fact only one eee contrat function may be 


performed at a time, since there is only one process (and hence one _ 
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execution point) to perform them. However, replacing a lock.with a single 
process is not only conceptually cleaner but also ‘easier to underatand and. 
show correct. 

The important thing here is the fact that the process has an 
independent execution point as well as & separate address space. Once we 
realize this fact, the question arises as’ to why aét change the algorithm 
of Figure 3.1 to take advantage of this exevution point? Why continue to 
deallocate page frames only when resolving a page fault? Since the page 
control process knows page frames will be needed, why pot have him execute 
the page replacement algorithm between page faults, when: he would 
otherwise be idle? 

This concept of allowing independent parallel processing by a system 
process performing page control functions, leaée us directly to the 


multi-process combination paging systems discussed in the next sections. 


3.3 Multi-process Combination Paging Systems 


Expanding on the possibilities suggested by the single tee process 
design presented in the preceeding section, three multi-process 
combination paging systems are examined here. In each of eneeas the 
necessary allocation of main memory page frames to pages is performed by 
the faulting process. Deallocation, however, ia Ssau by the spear 
system processes. Thus these paging systems etusatty as combination 
paging systems as defined in section 3.1. Additionally, Sak design uses 


multiple processes to implement the system performed paging functions, 
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hence the term multi-process combination paging systems. The. number and 
organization of the system paging processes are what distinguish the three 
designs. The first is due to the author and has been implemented on 
Multics (see Chapter 4); the other two designs have appeared.in the 


literature. 


3.3.1 A Two Process Paging System 


In Chapter 2 it was noted that the work of the paging system can be 
described largely as allocating and deallocating page frames to and from 
pages. Allocating a page frame to a page is a relatively simple task that 
a process can do for itself, since there is no need for parallelism — the 
process cannot continue until the page fault is resolved. In demand paged 
systems, allocation is performed only upon actual reference to a page, 
because it is impossible in general to predict which pages in its address 
space a process may reference. 

Deallocating page frames (and thereby creating free page frames) is a 
more complex task involving decision making, namely choosing the page that 
is to be replaced. Deallocation, unlike allocation, may be done at any 
time. 

In particular, page frames may be freed in advance, maintaining a 
pool of free page frames from which page frames are selected as needed. 
Replenishing the supply of free page frames may be done whenever 
convenient. The job of deallocating page frames may be assigned to a 


system process, distinct from user processes. Note this allows us to take 
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advantage of the parallelism offered by a process. This completely 
removes the page replacement function from the user process. There are 
several immediately obvious advantages td dich & strategy: 1. Page faults 
may be resolved faster, since deaflocation is no longer done at page fault” 
time. 2. The page fault algorithm is simpler. 3. The procedures and data 
involved in doing the deallocation may be removed from the address space 
of the user process. These and other benefits of such a decision will be 
discussed fully later. 

Since the memory model assumed here (Figure 2.1) incorporates two. 
levels of memory managed by the paging system, two syatem. processes will . 
be used in the multi-process page control suggested here. . One will be 
assigned the task of deallocating, page frames for each level in the 
memory. The three parts of the resulting design, (pandling page faults in 


the faulting process being the third) are discussed in turn, . 


The Core Manager Process. 

The special system process assigned the task of deallocating main 
memory page frames will be called the core manager process. The. algorithm 
followed by the core manager is depicted in Figure.3,2.. As:long as the 
number of free page frames in the pool available for allocation is less 
than some system determined value, the core manager keeps deallocating 
page frames. First, the page replacement algorithm 4g invoked to decide 
which page frame is to be deallocated. Note this is atrictly a policy 
decision. Once a page frame has been selected, it can be freed by writing 
the page out of main memory and changing the page tahle word. for the page 


appropriately. When the write operation is completed, the newly freed 
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Algorithm of the core manager process 
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page frame may be made available for allocation to some process requesting 
a page frame. This Sseuaaes of steps may be repeated until the supply of 
free page frames reaches some system determined value, at which time the 
core manager process blocks itself. Notice that processes may be 
requesting free page frames from the free: pool even white the core manager 
is executing. 

There must be some means of starting up the core manager process. 
One way to do this is to simply wake up the. core manager periodically. An 
alternative strategy which adjusts to varying ¢emaads for free page frames 
is to wake up the core manager process whenever the pool of free page 
frames becomes low. This requires interprocese communication, for the 
process which notices the number of free page frames is down must wake up 
the core manager. That is, the rout ine which allocates free page frames 
must follow the algorithm shown in Figure 3.3. If there is at least one 
free page frame, it is immediately allocated to the caller. If the 
remaining supply of free page frames is under. a system defined minimum, a 
wakeup is sent to the core manager process. However, if there are no page 
frones in the free pool, the allocation ede must do one of two things: 
1. Report failure to its caller, who must. try again later, or 2. Block the 
calling process until the core manager process signals that the supply has 
been increased. Of course, in either cage the core manager must be 
awakened to start replenishing the free pool. The latter approach is 
chosen here because it results in an allocation strategy which always 
succeeds in the eyes of the caller, i.e. always so tiews ta tees page frame. 
This simplifies the code in the calling procedure. Indeed the caller will 


never know what happened, except perhaps that it took longer for the 
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Algorithm of the page frame allocator procedure 
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allocating procedure to return the requested page frame. (A complication 
may arise here with the use of locks; see section ce 1) 

Two additional points remain to be tadé. Firét, adopting the just 
described strategy means the algorithm of Figure 3.2 is incomplete. An 
additional step must be included to. send wakeup signals £0 any processes 
that have gone blocked because the page frame gool was empty. Second, 
since any amber of processes may be vequeiiting free page frames 
simultaneously, some technique is necessaty to insure a page frame is not 
allocated to two requestors. For exanple, a lock on the free pool is 
sufficient. The fact that several processes may be competing for any page 
frames in the free pool ates explaine the Loop in the algorithm of Figure 
3.3. When a process is awakened by the core manager, there is no 
guarantee that there are still page frames in the free pool, since other 
processes may have grabbed them all. Bievetores after going blocked to 
await Bap Lea temecet of the free page ‘frame pool, the aigoritha must be 


repeated from the beginning. 


The Paging Device Manager Process 


The paging device manager process is the second of the two system 
processes used to manage memory in our multi~process design. Chapter 2 
noted the similarity of the paging device memory to. the main memory, and 
that allocating and deallocating page frames must be done for each level 
in the multi-level memory hierarchy assumed in our model. In fact, the 
allocation and deallocation of paging device Sage frauee is so similar to 
the allocation and deallocation of main memory page frames that the 


algorithms to be used by the paging device manager process: and the core 
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manager process are almost identical. Figure 3.2 describes the paging 
device manager’s algorithm as well as the core manager’s algorithm. The 
details need not be the same, e.g. no doubt a different policy may be in 
force for deciding which paging device page frames are to be freed, but 
the general form and structure are the same. 

In a like manner, Figure 3.3 also describes the algorithm used by the 
paging device page frame allocating procedure, except of course the wakeup 
signals would be directed to the paging device manager process rather than 
the core manager process. The parameter used to trigger the signal to the 
paging device manager, the number of free paging device page frames, may 


also be different. 


Handling Page Faults 


Now that we have added two system processes to do the deallocating of 
page frames at each level of the multi-level memory system, we turn to the 
allocation operation. Figure 3.4 shows the steps necessary to resolve a 
page fault, i.e. allocate a main memory page frame to a page in a system 
using tie system processes to perform deallocation. The first box invokes 
the page frame allocation procedure, previously presented in Figure 3.3. 
This may result in the faulting process blocking itself if no free page 
frames are available. In the usual case however, a free page frame will 
be available and will be returned. The page may then be bound to the 
allocated page frame, and the necessary read operation begun to read the 
contents of the page into the memory locations of the page frame. 

The remaining procedure needed to fill in the picture completely is 


the procedure which performs the allocating of pages to paging device page 
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Binding a page to a page frame 
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frames. This occurs during the freeing of main memory page frames. One 
of the steps in the algorithm of Figure 3.2 is to free the main memory 
page frame from its page. This deallocation results in the contents of 
the page being copied to some other page frame in the memory hierarchy. 
Thus the replacement really expands into the three steps already depicted 
in Figure 3.4 for allocating a page to a page frame, That is, a paging 
device page frame is allocated and the page is written to the memory 
locations of the paging device page frame. 

The interrelationship of the core manager’ process, the paging device 
"Manager process, and a process trying to resolve a page fault is | 
illustrated by Figure 3.5. The boxes represent program modules which 
perform the function indicated by their Label. The solid arrows depict 
calls made by one module to another, and. the broken arrows represent 
interprocess signals. For example, the dela cues allocation procedure 
will send a wakeup signal to the core manager process when the number of 
core page frames becomes too low, as indicated: by the broken arrow from 
the box labeled "allocate core" to the box titled "core manager". 
Similarly, if in removing pages from main memory the core manager 
discovers there is an insufficient supply of free paging device page 
frames: a wakeup signal is sent to the paging device manager process, 
represented by the arrow from "allocate pd record" to the "paging device 
manager", | 

This design, as implemented on the Multics system as described in 
Chapter 4, incorporates the same features as the Multics page control for 
preventing data base contention and page fault contention. That is, a 


global page table lock prevents the core and paging device managers from 
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executing simultaneously, or one of the system processes from. running 
while a user process was resolving a page fault. Per. page. locks..are also 
used to solve the page fault contention problem, However, one of the . 
benefits seen from this design, as discussed in. section 3.4.4, 18 the 
potential for splitting the global page. table lock... This question will be 


considered fully in Chapter 5. 


3.3.2 Hoare’s Structured Paging System 


Hoare has proposed [Ho73] a multi-process paging system intended for _ 
a general computer system. The model Hoare uses for a general computer 
system is similar to the model assumed heres: the waler dtiference in the 
models used is due to the jue devel memory incorporated into Hoare’s 
model. That is, Hoare assumes a memory system consisting of a main memory 
and a drum as a backing store, but dows not ineldde's eacond level ot 
memory such as the disks assumed here. 

Hoare uses monitors [Ho74] to describe his system. Monitors are 
procedures with built-in synchronization primitives. A monitor defines a 
group of procedures only one of which may be dn execution at any time, 
thus ensuring mutual exclusion among processes executing the procedures 
comprising the monitor. Hence monitors are a high level. locking device. 
In Hoare’s system a monitor is assigned to each page; this sianitor 
includes procedures co acceaa the paces brine te into wale memory on 
demand, etc. Thus a process faulting on a page invokes a procedure in the 
monitor for that page to bring the page into core. The built-in 
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synchronization ability of the monitor ensures that anéther process: does 
not simultanéously attempt to bring the seme page into’ core. 

Memory deallocation is done by syste processes in Hoare’s design. 
Rather than using a single proces# for tact level of memory, Hoare assigns 


the page replacement task to a separate’ process for eath page. When a> 


page is brought into main memory in Hoare’s systes, & proces’ is created — 


and started up which periodically tries to throw the page out of main 
memory if it has not been referenced recently. 

Hoare’s monitors permit a high level solution és wath the page fault 
_ contention problem and the data base contention problem. The monitors. 
assigned to each page are eosentially per page locks, solving the page 
fault contention problem. Simttarly, putting the other paging systen 
functions inside a monitor also guarantees exclusive access to peging 
system data bases. | = 

While Hoare’s monitors allow him to describe his “eyaten ina rather 
elegant fashion, the system suffer two serious dravbacks 1 in PEACE Tce. ane 
first is actually Juplementing the pyachroniastion implicit in the use of 
monitors, There are serious efficiency issues unanswered here because a 
combination of hardware, or “busy waiting, and softwpre waiting is 
reduivey? | 

The second y perhaps more serious deficiency in Hoare’ 8 proposal is 
the number of processes involved, one for every page in natn memory. 
There is always overhead fuvelived in implementing processes, both in 
keeping track of the state of the process, and scheduling the process at 
the appropriate time. Most systems are not capable of supporting ee 


large number of processes required, and most schedulers are not designed 


to give the. feat response that would be necessary to make Hoare’s scheme 
efficient ee practical purposes.. For these same. reasons Hoare’s 
system would expand poorly to a system with.more levels of memory. 
Adopting the. same strategy of one removal process per page would worsen . . 
the problems of implementing and acheduling -the- necessary number of 
processes. 

There ig an orthogonal viewpoint of paging systems. from that taken in 
this thesis, a view which Hoare’s description adepts.in part. We have . 
pictured pages as objects manipulated by system..and user processes. 
Instead, each virtual page may be thought of as.qa.precess, a process that. 
performs all desired actions on the page, moving it in and out of memory, 
wiring it, etc. (Not just. removing it from memory as do Hoare’s 
processes.) 

This concept of a page as a process has also been used to explain 
Multics page control. (1) .As already pointed out above, it is . 
prohibitively givenwiee-toieccually implement a precess for each page, 
however pages can be thought of as being implemented as very simple 
processes with page control acting as an interpreter. for these. processes. 
The per page information (e.g. flags, locks) define the current state of 
each page process; the various actions of the page processes (such as 
wiring themselves, bringing themselves into memory) are done. 
interpretively by the page control code. 

A more formal characterization of this view is to define each virtual. 
page to be a finite state machine. The state of each such finite state 


(1) This description of Multics page control is originally due to Bernard 
Greenberg of Honeywell Information Systems. 
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machine (page) is defined by the values of: ali«the per page information 
contained in end. assoctated with the page’s page table word «~- the used’ 
and modified bits, the wired flag, ete. : Zach craasittion of the finite. 
state machine corresponds to an action performed gg the page, and is. 
implemented as some page control procedure. 

For example, two states of a page are the "in core" state (i.e. 
allocated a core page: frane as tadicated by che pagecframe address in: the 
page table word) and the “out of core" state (not alloeated a core page. 
frame as indicated by the fauit tag in the page table: word). The. 

i eeantetes from the “in core” state to the “out of core”. state is 
implemented by the code of the page replacement algoritha. ‘Gonversely the 
transition from “out of core" to “tn core” is performed by the allocation 
code. The inputs which cause the various stete transitions are requests 
from processes, e.g. a user process wiehiag to refetence a‘particular page 
may cause that page to move from the "out of cove" state tothe “in core" 
state (and as a side effect cause some other. page to.make the transition -. 
from in core to out of core). 

Page control, then; emulates these finite state machines by driving 
the pages through the various states in responge:.to the demands: of. user 
processes. Hoare’s monitors, which perform ail the allowable actions 
(transitions) on pages, make explicit the concept of a finite state. 
machine. The procedures of the monitor directly igplement the: state 


changes of. the page. 
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3.3.3 Saxena and Bredt’s Hierarchical Paging System 


As part of a structured design of an operating system Saxena and 
Bredt [Sa75] include.a description of a paging aietek. Their hierarchical 
operating system consists of four levels, numbered .one.to four, each level 
built on top of-the lower numbered levels (level.0..48 the hardware)... The 
four levels are: 1. A simple scheduler for runnigg. and..syachronizing a 
fixed number of system processes. 2. .A.simple nemery manager which. 
implements a virtual memory for these system. processes. 3. A scheduler 
for implementing and synachronizing..a. lerge number of concurrent. processes 
using virtual memory. 4. A memory manager for implementation. of. the 
virtual memory. Essentially the simple scheduler and simple memory: 
manager implement system processes which provide complete. process 
multiplexing and virtual memory to a large numberof. user. processes. 
Monitors are also used to describe this. system, and.to solve the data base 
and page fault contention problems... 

The chief distinction of this system from the ene presented in 
section 3.1.1 is in the extra scheduler and memory manager. Like Hoare’ se 
system, only a single level memory is considered. . However, unlike Hoare’s 
system, only a amall fixed number of processes is necessary to inplesant 
the paging syatem, because a process jis not. assigned to each page. _ Saxena 
and Bredt specify a page replacement process which, like the core manager 
process of Figure 3.2, can operate on any. page, rather. than creating a 
separate replacement process for each page as Hoare does. And instead of 
assigning a separate monitor to each page, a single monitor performs the 


memory allocation function for all pages. Thus,.only one page fault. may 
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be handled at a time. 

Though much closer to the design presented here, there is a 
fundamental “differeace, dine: toveheekere::dunbdieiee? att memoty manager. 
The high Yevel. schedutee (whtuh #0 tteel€ -aprecess at: the simple process’ 
scheduler level) edd the high evel ‘aumory ‘eénkger ‘precessee-are both 
allowed to take page faults. ithese “aiyevesi’ igage’faalte iar’ handled by -: 
the sitiple mehory manager. “This heats thdee ace-too' different kinds of 
page faults: “systei'’ page’ faatté ‘abd - user” page ‘faukea) atid it wost be . 
possible to d4-fferentikve Setweed Chek. thie! ie an added coaplexivy; and: 
one Which! may require har@eeve ‘seeletekch Seton 400(all systens any be 
capable of providing.) | 

What “fs gained by the extra levels: efecheduter ‘end memory ‘maneger?. - 
Primarily'the ability‘of the high level sche@eter Ad? Wembitynitttager” to Bie 
use, in a limited fashion, the fonctdohe eeehSaplemehte. °Thus, the high 


level menory manager nay be implements ‘0! provasses wit: say: take pee - 
faults; similarly with the high level echA@ider, “The’entra Levels elso 
solve the ptoblem of “hether td tplewent the: ¥irtuhl memory! below: the 
scheduler or vice Versa. TMA tt 2 : : 

System ‘designers are often presented With o Gtldbnia because both the 
scheduler and the tiemory manager’ Wold ‘LAG te use the: -futit Sion! 
implemented by the other. ‘Tf the: operatittig sys tet te Ceetpied i 
hierarchically, whichever of these ‘tho wbdutes ts Se endteed beneath the 
other cannot usé either ‘the function tt teekt provided or the’ function 
provided by the higher module. ‘The preview Le genewa lly wunved by: 
splitting thé scheduler or ‘the memory ‘utiager into’two levels, one below 


and one above the other module. Having ‘tip ‘Hiveks ‘ofswach as:do ‘Saxena © 
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and Bredt removes the mutual dependency of the top two levels. 

In practice, the advantages of allowing the memory manager and 
scheduler to take page faults may never be realized. Supposedly, paging 
the memory manager and scheduler will free physical memory for user pages. 
Yet the pages of these two modules are normally so heavily used that they 
will always be in main memory anyway. There is also an efficiency issue 
in allowing the scheduler and memory manager to Gave tebe faults, for 
overhead is increased and response time adversely affected. This is a 
major reason why many systems make these these two modules permanently 
resident. | 

Hence transparency of structure rather than efficiency is the real 
issue. Careful design may eliminate the need for two levels of both the 
memory manager and the scheduler. Such a design has been proposed for 
Multics using a two level scheduler and a single memory manager. A simple 
scheduler implemented below the virtual memory would allow use of 
processes by the virtual memory manager, while a more complex scheduler 
implemented above the virtual memory would implement user processes and be 
able to take page faults. By careful design, the low level scheduler | 
does not need to use the virtual memory. 

One of the key questions here is the larger issue of the proper 
structure for an operating system. We have concehtrated on the design of 
just one part of an operating system, the paging system. The previous 
discussion points out the need for considering the design of the paging 
system in the context of the overall system structure. The general | 
problem of structuring operating systems has been treated by many 


researchers [Li72] [Di68b] [Ha70], and is beyond the scope of this thesis. 
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3.3.4 System Versus Combination Paging Systems — 


Little has been said to this point about system-process paging 
systems, with the exception of the discussion in section 3.2.2 considering 
Multics as a system process paging system with a single page control 
process. To remedy this deficiency, we discuss in this section how the 
two process combination paging system presented in section 3.3.1 (and 
implemented on Multics as discussed in Chapter 4) could become a system 
process paging system using three system processes to implement the page 
control functions: 

The combination paging system of section 3.3.1 can be made into a 
pure system process paging system by removing page fault handling (memory 
allocation) from the user processes. Instead, a third system process will 
be assigned the page fault handling job. Thus a user process taking a 
page fault sends an interprocess message to this fault handling process 
which performs the steps of Figure 3.4. When the faulted on page has been 
read into the allocated page frame, a message is sent back to the faulting 
process, Stexting it up again. 

The essential difference between such a three process system page 
control and the two process combination page contro] ie that memory 
allocation (page fault resolution) is occurring in a single system process 
instead of in many user processes. This has major implications in two 


areas: security and efficiency. 
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_ The system process design seemingly offers improved system security. 
The memory allocation code, and the data bases referenced by this code are 
removed from the address space of the user’s process. This not only makes 
the user’s address space smaller and more compact,.but makes it impossible 
for the user to intentionally or inadvertently damage this .code and data . 
and thereby affect other users. This separation is important in systems 
‘with no protection mechanisms, but since most computer systems do offer 
some means of protection (e.g. supervisor mode, write protected memory, or 
rings as in Multics) there is likely to be little if any extra protection 
from the user afforded in practice by handling page.faults in a separate 
process. 

More significant is the effect of the page fault handling process on 
system efficiency. First, there is the extra overhead required by the 
interprocess messages needed to vepare he bags fault to the system 
process, and to aigaat completion of the fault to the faulting process. 
Even if the message ganatng overhead: can be mininised, there is the 
additional expense of scheduling, that is saving the state of the faulting 
process and starting the page fault pracesa. and vice versa when the fault 
is completed. . | | 

There is yet another consideration with respect to efficiency, 
important in mart inprocessor configurations. ‘Namely, only one page fault 
may be processed at any time, because there is a single page fault 
handling process to resslve page fadica:, While ‘this ‘gould conretvanty be 
remedied by explicitly adding a page fault handling process for each 
physical processor, note that the combination paging system does this 


implicitly by having the user process resolve the page fault. Since as 
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many user processes aay be executing etaultanequsly ae there are physical 
‘processors, the combination paging system automatically expands or 
contracts the number of processes handling page faulta at aay tine. 

Of course, the preceding argument is irrelevent if a global lock is 
employed to prevent data base contention, because then only a single 
process may be resolving a page fault in any case. -‘Mowever, Chapter 5 
will describe how using system procesees enables eplitting the global lock 
into several locks. Hence the tangitle differences between “the two . 
designs ‘are likely te be slight, end the decision :as:to which is best fer 
a given system will depend heavily on such factors.as:the locking strategy 


and how efficient the implementation of processes is. 


3.4 Advantages of Multi-Process Paging Systems 


Having examined numerous nulti-process paging ayatens, the question 


arises as to the cuperiority of such designs over a conventional design 
such as the Multics page control described ‘in section > 2. 1. ‘There are 
four areas where the mul eioprocese designe offer ‘decided acre: cere: 


simplicity, modularity: pecaney and ‘expandability. 


While thees advantages accrue to all multi-process eeerent mppeattns. 
in section 3.3, the following discussion pertains directly to the two 


process design presented in section e 3. 1 whose taplenentation is 


discussed in the next chapter. 
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3.4.1 Simplicity 


The multi-process design is clearer and easier to understand due to 
the separation of the allocation and deallocation taske into separate 
processes. ‘Both the core manager process and the paging device manager — 
are simple, seauentias algorithma which can be understood without 
reference to the other parte of the paging system. In contrast, the 
ececemondtng algorithms in Multics are intertwined in a complex manner. 
This complexity is largely die to the fact that the three tasks split into 
separate processes by the qulti-process design are lumped into # single | 
process, that which takes the page fault. This process becomes something 
of a three ring circus, trying to do everything at once -- free space on 
the paging device, free space in main memory, resolve the page fault. _ In 
order to do so, an ordering must be imposed on these tasks, since a single 
process must do things sequentially. The fundamental problem here is 
caused by trying to place a sequential order an inherently parallel tasks. 
There is no satisfactory way. to avoid these difficulties except to realize 
the parallel nature of these tasks and allow them to be done in parallel. 

Separate processes also greatly simplify the treatment of i/o 
interrupts. The chief source of difficulty with input and output 
operations is the relatively long time they require relative to 
instruction execution times. We have already seen that in the Multics 
page control the process which starts a read write sequence does not wait 
for the disk write to complete, since to do eo would delay page fault 
resolution. Therefore the completion of the read write sequence must be © 


noticed by whatever process is around at the time. This of course 
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complicates things, as all procésses mist be ready to pick up where 
someone else left off. 

On the other hand, the paging device aedageér process can Wait for a 
read write sequence to complete, sidee his job ts dosti} nothing but 
performing read write sequences. Similarity, thé core manager process, 
once a write has been dtartéd to copy a pagé td thé paging dévice or to 
disk, can simply wait until the writé is fYatdhead.” | 

Essentially we are arguing id fdvor S¥ & Separdéé process for 
performing i/o (é.g. the pagiiiy devicé iianaget procéss doing the 1/o for 
read write sequénces) as opposéd ¢6 a traditional interrupt handler, which 
spreads the i/o among whatevet procéesééd avé executing. There ate two 
chief advantages of the proeéé’ approach over thé interrupt handler. 

The first of these is the clarity of sttucturé of the ‘process 
approach. The sequential nature of a redd Witte Béquénce is obvious from 
the paging device manager’s algorithm: st&rt a read, wait for the read to 
complete, start the write, wait for thé writé to complete. In contrast; 
the same algorithm implésiénted in ah intéétupt handler obacdres the fact 
that a disk write always follows a bulk store read in performing read 
write sequences. Some process starts the read; when the read completes 
the interrupt handler receives control. Intertupt handlere are invartably 
written as dispatchers -- the source of the interrupt 1s determined and 
appropriate routines performed to do viataver 16 necessary. “Pus, dtter 
determining the read portion of.a read write sequence has completed, the 
interrupt handler starts the write. The interrupt handler regains control 
later, on completion of the write, and finishes up.” . 


In other words, the process which starts the {fo is best equipped to 
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know what actions should be taken when the i/o completes. Having a 
process perform i/o allows us to take advantage of this fact, while using 
an interrupt handler places all knowledge of what action to take in the 
interrupt handler code, forcing the interrupt handler to sort out ali the 
various possibilities. 

The second major advantage of the process approach is that it 
permits formalized interprocess communication mechanisms to be used in 
implementing the i/o. Block and notify primitives may be used by the i/o 
process, which blocks after starting i/o. The process receiving the 
interrupt merely turns it into an interprocess notification (the "notify" 
of Figure 3.5). The awakened i/o process then continues with whatever 
steps are appropriate upon completion of the i/o. In addition, the i/o 
process can, if necessary, wait on a lock, where an interrupt handler 
cannot (since the interrupt handler may have interrupted the process that 
boekedeueacci 

The end result is a simplification of the treatment of interrupts; 
only the lowest level of the system, directly above the hardware, need be 
aware of and deal with interrupts. All the processes performing i/o 
implement the i/o in terms of waiting on events using the standard 
interprocess communication tools. 

The philosophy of using separate processes for i/o in place of 
interrupt handlers is given in more detail by Clark [C174]. 

Dedicating a process to manage the paging device allows another 
‘simplification in performing read write sequences, A read write sequence 
requires a main memory page frame. If gig process Bay start a read write 


sequence if may be difficult to obtain the necessary page frame without 
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adding coup iax module bitpcadnnacéteess sleds the paging device manager. 
repeatedly performs read write sequeaces, ‘2 main memory page “frame may be 
assigned to the paging ‘device: manager permanently fer :use as:a buffer, 
avoiding the problem of dynamic allocation. .This solution ts possible in. 
the Multics page control, but much more difficult for two'reasons: 1). 
Since any process may start a read write éequesce, any page frame used as 
a buffer must be protected against multipte simultanedus use. - (Note in 
the multi process scheme the paging devies meneger process acts as a lock 
on the frame used as a buffer.) 2) A simgle process may etart several 
read write sequences at the same time. (Thies Le Kow the ‘Multics page: 
control achfeves paraileliem.) This meuid sequire-several page frames be 
available as. main memory buffers. 

The factors just discussed reeuilt in a simpler, easier to understand 
paging system. This“has important ramificettions 4ntmeny: areas. Since the 
code is simpler and more understandable, it is ganter to modify’ and: 
maintain. This is valuable not only in testing: and: debugging the cede, 
but in being able to-change the algorithas at-a later date: with confidence 
that the system will continue to work, and to be‘ able to- predict any = = 
changes in system performance. For the same reason, the code would be 


easier to certify, or to use in proving a given prteperty about the systen. 


3.4.2 Modularity 


The separation of the main menory page replacement funetion and the 


ee bas 


paging gevice page veptaceasak function into separate processes makes 
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possible a much cleaner modularization of page control. This is apparent 
by comparing Figures 3.1 and 3.5. For example, it is clear from Figure 
3.5 that the main memory replacement algorithm (represented by the box 
labeled "get core") is part of the core Manager pracess, and is invoked 
only by the core manager. This is not the case with.the Multics design of 
Figure 3.1, where when performing paging device page replacement we can 
suddenly find aeaniges executing the main memory page replacement 
algorithm. | 

Improved modularity reduces the possible paths through the code, i.e. 
lessens the interconnections between nodules, and simplifies the } 
interfaces between the eegaieing program modules. Many of the benefits of 
petiae modularity match those discussed in eonimetion with | 
simplification. However, though improved modularity and greater 
dinpiicity complement each other they are not the same thing. Modularity 
can be bought at the expense of complicating the individual modules; 
conversely a system often can be made to seem simpler by increasing the 
number of modules. 

The most important advantage of the modularity GE hw ual tisproceas 
design is when considering modifications of the dentan to other systems. 
For example, consider a computer system with paging but without the 
multi-level memory assumed in Figure 2.1, i.e. consisting only of main 
memory and disks, without a paging device. To use the two. process design 
presented in section 3.3.1 would require elimination of the paging device 
manager and a slight change to the core manager so that pages evicted from 
main memory were always written to disk. Similarly, if another level of 


memory were added, another module analogous to the paging device manager 
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could be added in a relatively straightforward manner to manage the 
additional memory. That is, the design expends and contracts easily and 
modularly to fit any multi-level memory system, Either of these two 
modifications would necessitate extenstve, wajor alterations: to the page — 


control: of Figure 3.1, due largely te ite lack of fusetional: sodubarity. 


3.4.3 Security 


The multi-process design presented } here offers significant security: : 
Pei Sais 3 
savantages over a traditional echoes: By security we mean the prevention 
of Wnauehoeteed release or modification of information (either procedures | 
or data). Dividing page control into separate | processes increases | 
security between parts of the systen, and aliows m separation of | policy from 
mechanism within page control. 

Protection of the user froe the seyetess” or the syeten from the users 
ig not directly enhanced inte mechanisms such bas eupervisor mode, rina 
etc. already exist. However, the ary eteeee bE ar and nodulerity 
previously discussed would make any etrempre at certification of ene 
multi~process page control much easier. For eae, Map places that — 

ne pga’ Bi eyaeay ks eee” Pag then es 
and write arbitrary pages are localized and easily identifiable, and few 
in number. : = > | | 

Security between parts of the system is affected by the separate 
address space attoreed each page control pecan: For instance, eely the 


paging device manager process need be permitted eo execute the paging 


device page replacement algorithm. Since the: paging device weed atae. is 
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used primarily for this task, we can also restrict access to the paging 
device used list to the paging device manager process. No other processes 
need access to this list. 

Separation of policy from mechanism is possible if the system offers 
rings as does Multics (or some other form of protection domains) [Sc75]. 
The address space of each page control process can further be divided by 
use of these protection rings. The programs implementing the mechanics of 
paging, e.g. reading or writing a page from or to disk, adding or. removing 
a page frame from a list, gathering usage statistics, etc. eae be placed — 
in the most privileged ring. The policy. algorithms, e.g. deciding what 
page to remove from primary memory, execute.in a lesa privileged ring, and 
must call the inner ring. procedures to get the information needed and to 
actually implement the decisions made. Thus the failure of the policy 
algorithma could never cause unauthorized use or medification of the 
information in the pages. The system could be certified without having to 
certify these policy. components. (Failure of the policy algorithms could 
still result in denial of service.) 

To summarize, the separation of the parts of page control permitted 
by the multi-process design effectively allowa extra "fire-walls" between 
pieces of the system and and between procedures implementing mechanisms 


from procedures deciding. policy. 


3.4.4 Expandability 
Expandability encompasses two ideas. One has been mentioned in the 
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discussion of modularity and might better be ‘termed adaptability, namely . 
the ability to add another manager -process ‘to :the -paging system to 
manipulate another level of memory. The second aspect of expandability is: 
the ability to increase the:number of processes ‘éxacuting -as ‘core or | 
paging device managers as the size of ‘the .coOmpater ‘eysten -grows. 

In a generalized computer utility with muktiple=processing units and 
large amounts of memory, a‘ point will evewtually:be reacdhed-where a single 
core managér process will be unabie :to supply ‘fred-main mekory page frames: 
fast enough, even if the cove manager ‘{s always -exeddting, ‘since with 
several processors there will be multiple uedr ptecdésses axeciting: 
simultaneously, each taking page -faults and Gemending page frames. In 
such a situation, the solution is to create adéttiodal -cOre manager 
processes (or paging device manager processes) as weeded to supply free 
page frames ata sufficient rate. -All-of ‘the-cOpe*matager processes ‘would 
be identical, and follow the algortthm of Figure 3.2.° 

This design would.be rather inefficient if -the«gbobal ‘locking 
strategy used by Multics is employed. The makti-ptocess design, however, © 
enables elimination of this lock by structuring the paging system’s data 
bases into distinct parts, each of which needs tosbe accessed only by a 
single process (or type of process, e.g. ‘ there: are-maitiple-core 
manager processes). This would significantly decrease’ the interference 
among processes, producing a corresponding increase in system efficiency. 


This issue is considered in more detail in Chapter 5. 


To conclude, the multi-process design offers 


advantages in 
PREC TS : 


simplicity, ease of understanding, increased functional modularity, 
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enhanced user and system security, adaptability and expandability. The 
implementation described in the next chapter demonstrated that these are 


not just theoretical benefits but offer practical advantages as well. 
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CHAPTER 4 


A Multics Implementation of Multi-process Page Control 


4.1 The Multics Implementation 


Many readers will doubtlessly be strongly tempted to skip this 
chapter; we urge this temptation be resisted. Although the topic of this 
chapter is an actual implementation on the Multics system of the 
multi-process paging system presented in section 3.1.1, the emphasis is 
not on the details of Multics or the particular implementation of a paging 
system, Rather, the emphasis is on the insights gained into the design by 
its implementation. There are always problems arising in implementing a 
system that are not apparent from the design of the. system. The purposes 
of implementing a real multi-process paging system were to demonstrate the 
validity of the design, determine if the system’s theoretical benefits 
were manifested in practice, and to measure the performance of such a 


system. 


4.1.1 Size and Scope of the Implementation 


To give some idea of the size of the system implemented, the standard 
Multics page control consists of 28 modules written in assembly language 
and PL/1. These total approximately 4700 source statements, 3600 .in 
assembly language and 1100 in PL/1, which compile into almost 11,000 lines| 
(words) of object code. To implement the multi-process design, extensive | 
changes were necessary. These changes are summarized in Appendix A, which 
lists the modules in the Multics page control that were changed or 
deleted, and the modules that were added. Appendix B lists the program 
modules required for the multi-process page control. For ease of 
implementation, the entire multi-process page control was written in PL/1 
except where already existing components written in assembly language were. 
used with little or no alterations. The size of each of the modules in 
source statements is also listed in Appendix B, and the size of the object 
code for each program. Excluding minor changes in existing modules and 
some changes to the scheduler needed to-enable suplenentiha page control 
as system processes, approximately 1700 PL/1 statements were written. The 
total size of the 32 modules comprising multi-process page control was 
roughly 3700 source statements, 1500 in assembly language and 2200 in — 
PL/1. Note the jaohoe of PL/1 source statments doubled while the number 
of assembly language source lines was reduced by more than. half. Because 
of the large increase in PL/1 source lines, the resulting modules compiled 
into slightly more than 13,000 lines (words) object code. This increase 
in size was due to the effect of writing the programs in a higher level 


language. 
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The structure of the implemented system waa identical to that 
illustrated in Figure 3.5. Both system processes, the core manager 
process and the paging device manager process, were driven by control 
procedures named "core manager" and "pd manager” respectively. These 
programs received wakeup signals from otter processes, determined what 
action to take as a result of those signals, ca¥led the treceseary routines 
to accomplish that action and then signalled the completion of that action 
to any waiting process befote blocking thé syatem process. A more 
specific idea of how these processes work may be gotten from Appendix C, 
which contains some of the actual PL/1 source prograws ‘for the 


core manager and pd_manager modules. Yor cowlipletenésd, comparable code 


from the third part of the system, the page fault path, fs also included. — 


This is the code that runs as part of the user process and {s respotisibte 


for resolving page faults. 


4.1.2 Differences of the Implementation from the Model 


There were several points in the actual inplementation where it was 
found necessary to deviate from what the model implies. One of the most 
significant of these was in the mechanism used to ‘ipTeent che core and 
paging device manager processes. iho-mbael Aves not Aitictentices between 
the system processes used to implement the core manager and paging device 
manager and the typical user process except in the functions they perform. 
In practice however, they may need to be implemented differently in order 


to obtain the efficiency and responsiveness required for system functions. 
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Additionally, the system processes must be able to operate without taking 
page faults, since they are used to implement page faults. 

Hence a special type of process was used tn daptecant the core 
manager and paging device manager processes that were simpler and involved 
less overhead than a full Multics process. All procedures, tables, and 
temporary variables used by the core and paging device manager processes 
were fixed permanently in main memory. The processes also lacked the 
ability to add new sagmente to their pddveas space, but this is not an — 
ability needed by the page control processes anyway. 

The manager processes were also restricted from using the full 
interprocess communication mechanism of Multics, bechiae to permit them to 
use this facility would have required much more code and data be kept in 
main memory permanently. Instead, less powerful primitives were used 
which allowed processes to wait on events and signal the occurrence of 
events but did not allow interprocess message sending. The use of these 
primitives, which were already part of the standard Multics system, had 
some performance implications because of their interaction with the 
Multics scheduler. Therefore, a special set of primitives was implemented 
and used only for waking up the memory manager processes. These 
primitives insured that ance either of the. system processes was ready to 
run, it was started as acon as possible. — 

Another difficulty involving the wait primitive arose from the 
restricted gaviiGveent-a process operates in after a page fault. At this 
time, the faulting process cannot take another page fault, thus it must 
run on a.wired stack. Multics does not.provide a wired stack on a per 


process basis, but rather on a per physical processor basis. In a 
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situation where a seen needs a wired stack, it uses ‘the wired stack 
(the "prds", or processor data segment, in Multics terminology) associated 
with the physical processor Surractiy executing the process. ‘This has 
severe consequences for the waiting operation. If a process surrenders | 
the processor while using the prds as a stack, tts stack history is lost. 
The next process to run may overwrite the prde ‘stack, “and even if this 
could be prevented the process may run on ‘@ ‘different ‘physical ‘processor | 
(with a different prds) when restarted. ae 

The result of this restriction ts that tf a process ‘resolving a page 
must do so at a point where ‘it has no stack Higfory on the prds. This 
situation arises in the implemetited tiultt-process page control wien a 
faulting process calls the main memory pagé frame allocator, who discovers 
there are currently no free page framéa. At this pofnt’the core sianager — 
is signalled to free more page ftames, But’the faulting process must wait; 
blocking itself and surrendering the procéssot. ‘If ‘thé faultitig: process 
did not give up the processor, the core tdfiager pro¢esé “tight fever be . 
able to run (e.g. in a single processor ‘systen) : “Thus the ‘stack histoty 
at this point must be lost. This is nét too severe; since nothitig has 
really been done up to this poitit other than detetainifig wiat® page caused 
the fault. The mechanism used to solve this problem is to-havé the wait 
primitive note the précess is running on thé prdé, and’ testart the process 
by repeating the instruction that caused the’ page fauit when the process 
is unblocked. This same action, repeatitig’ tha” fat ttig instruction, is 
also used to restart a process waiting fot the completion of a read 


operation to bring a faulted on page into core. Ta ¢he firdt: case, since 
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the fault has not been resolved, the page fault code fs. 1oyoked: again, but 
this time there should be a page frame available. In the latter case, the 
fault has been successfully resolved, and the process continues merrily on 
its way. 

To summarize, the implementation differences were due primarily to 
the simpler type process used to implement the core and paging device. 
manager processes, which imposed some restrictions on the functions these 
processes could perform, and to the strategy uged on Multics for 
‘implementing a wired stack, The other differences from the model due to 
segmentation are presented in section 4.2,.and result in. adding extra 
functions required to deal with segmentation to the job of the system 


processes. 


4.1.3 Performance 


To compare the performance of the multi-process paging system with 
the standard Multics paging system, a avaten beictmack’ wae run using both 
systems. A slight change was made to the standard system in order to 
obtain more meaningful results for comparison. The reason for this change 
was the larger size of the multi-process page control system. ‘Nine 
additional pages of memory were devoted to ‘permanently wired system 
programs and data in the multi-process page control. This meant that the 
corresponding amount. So that the size of main memory usable for paging 


by user processes would be comparable in both cases, nine. additional pages — 
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were wired in the standard system and left empty. 

This modification did not make the size of the pageable memory 
exactly equal on both systems. The multi-process page control keeps a 
‘free list, and the number of frames on this list varies constantly as the 
core manager adds page frames and faulting processes request them. Each 
page frame on the free list reduces the amount of available memory 
available for paging; if, on the average, two page frames are on the free 
list, the effective pagable memory has been reduced by two pages. When 
the benchmark was run, the core manager was set to keep between four and 
eight page frames free. (That is, when awakened, the core manager would 
keep freeing page frames until there were eight; the allocating procedure 
would wake up the core core manager when the number fell below four.) A 
very conservative estimate is that on the average three pages were on the 
free list. To compensate for this effect, another three pages were left 
empty and wired when running the benchmark on the standard system, for a 
total of twelve (the previous nine pages due to the increased wired code 
and data plus three to compensate for the pages on the free list). 

The results of running both systems are summarized in Figure 4.1. (1) 
The multi-process page control system took 8.7% more page faults. The 
increase in page faults is accounted for by three effects. The first of 
these is the inability of the adjustment described in the preceding 
paragraph to make the effective pageable memory exactly equal for both 


systems. The second effect is due to differences in the algorithms used 


(1) While useful for comparison, these numbers were obtained in a special 
test environment and do not reflect the normal operating performance of 
Multics. 
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Standard MIT Multi-process 
System page control 


Actual Estimated 
Number of 


page faults 60, 261 65,504 65,504 


Average time 


to process a 1973 2043 1226 
page fault 
(microsec.) 


Total CPU time 
attributable 119 307 184 
to paging (sec.) 


CPU time spent (sec.): 


processing 
page faults 134 80 


in core manager 
process 141 85 


in paging device 
manager process 32 19 


Figure 4.1 


Performance of multi-process page control 
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for page replacement, specifically in when pages are replaced. Since the 
multi-process page control evicts pages before the system runs out of free 
page frames while the standard system only replaces pages when no free 
page frames are left, the pages held in memory at. any given time may 
differ. Given the same execution sequence, changing the pages in memory 
will cause a different fault pattern and fault rate. Third, the average 
time to resolve a fault changed, as Figure 4.1. shows. Any, difference in 
the time required for any event in a multiprocessing environment can alter 
the pattern of page faults by changing the contents of the memory. 

Although the average time spent processing a page fault remained 
relatively constant, these times are measured differently and are not 
directly comparable. Since page replacement in both main memory and the 
paging sevice is done at page fault time in the standard page control, 
that time is included in the time to process a page. faylt, while this time 
is attributed to the core manager or paging device manager in the 
multi-process scheme. Thus one would expect the time spent processing a 
page fault to be much less for the multi~process implementation. 

The fact that the time is not smaller is due to the overhead of PL/l. 
In the standard system, all but a small fraction of ‘the codé ‘that runs at 
page fault time is written in assembly language. In the multi-process 
system the situation is reversed, with the large majority of the programs 
written in PL/1. There are two sources of cvexiend attributable to PL/1 
at work here. One is the fact that in general, algqrithms written in 
assembly language are shorter and execute ucee than the same algorithm 
written in PL/1. (In cases, the object code generated by PL/1 may be a 


factor of two or three larger.) Second, and gore important, is the 
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overhead involved in making a PL/1 external procedure call. In the 
assembly language version, subroutine calls and returns are made via a 
single transfer instruction. A more complex sequence is required in PL/1 
so that the stack and the PL/1 environment are managed properly. 

In Multics measurements have shown that a PL/1 external procedure 
call requires on the average 67 microseconds. This figure is for a call 
with no arguments; each argument passed adds approximately two 
microseconds. The path followed after a page fault occurs in the 
multi-process page control involves twelve external calls. Using 70 | 
microseconds as an average time for one external call (i.e. assuming one 
and a half arguments per call), this means that a tatal of 840 
microseconds of the average 2043 microseconds required to resolve a page 
fault, or about 41% of the total, is due to the procedure call overhead 
alone. 

A similar calculation shows that twelve PL/1 calls are also executed 
in the course of freeing one main memory page frame. Measurements from 
the benchmark show, assuming that all of the time spent by the core 
manager was spent freeing page frames (not strictly true, see sections 4.2 
and 4.3), that an average of roughly 2100 microseconds was required to 
free one page frame. Again, the PL/1l call overhead was 840 microseconds, 
or about 402. | 

Using this figure of 40%, and reducing the amount of time spent by 
each component of page control in the actual benchmark by 40%, gives the 
results shown in Figure 4.1 as the estimated performance of multi-process 
page control. This shows the estimated performance improvement if all the 


external PL/1 calls were changed to internal procedure calls. 
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There is a smaller effect due to the repetition of certain steps in 
each PL/1 program. Yor example, ‘pointera to data based may have to be 
initialized in several prochdurés; tnstese ot just onte as in the assembly 
language version of page control. ariother factor in the increased 
percentage of processor time attributable to the ‘paging system is the fact 
that some operations included if the totel time <eimifgéd to the 
multi-process page Conttél are net commted temirdd ‘che overhead of the 
standard Multies paging system (#ee ‘sect fons @.2 ‘and 4/3). While it is 
extremely difficult to estimate the effect of ‘these tw factors on ~ 
performance, their eliminatton wight result if’a fartnér fipfovemsent of 
5-10% over the estimates in Figure 4.1. 

Achieving a perforsanee ‘level equalling ‘or taproving upon the current 
Multica page control was not a goal of the test implementation. However: 
it is the author’s belief that the multi-process implementation is ant 
inherently less effictent; it could be méfe ‘wuch word ‘comparable ff 
appropriate programming style was used, such as ‘only d#ing internal 
procedure ¢alils, which Mdltics PL/1 ‘implements very efficiently, and using 


global variables. 


4.2 The Interface with Segment Control _ 


Multics is a segmented system and has the concept of "active" and 
"inactive" segments as discussed in section 2.1.4. ‘This necessitates 
some extra function in page control, which leads to a more complex core 


manager and paging device manager than would otherwise be the case. The 
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extra functions that must be added to page control, and the complications 


these extra functions introduce, are examined in the next two sections. 


4.2.1 Necessary Segment Control Functions 


The chief area of contention between segment control and page control 
is the page table. Page tables are allocated by segment control, but must 
be maintained by page control. When segment control wants to perform an 
action which may affect the page table words, it must call upon page 
control. In the case of the multi-process design of this thesis, that 
means the core manager and paging device manager processes. 

There are four segment control functions which affect page table 
words. These are: 1. Activating a segment, which requires the file map 
containing the permanent disk addresses of the segment’s pages be copied 
into the just allocated page table. 2. Changing the size of the the page 
table (a "boundsfault" in Multics), which requires the contents of a page 
table be copied into a new, larger page table when a segment grows. 3. 
Deactivation, which flushes the segment’s pages back to disk. 4. 
Truncation, which deletes some or all of the pages of a segment, requiring 
the deletion of all copies of those pages in all levels of the memory 
system. 

Of these four, only two require intervention by the core manager and 
paging device manager processes. Activation does not, because a process 
cannot take a page fault on a segment until the segment has been assigned 


a page table; thus segment control can be responsible for initializing the 
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page table. Similarly, when a process extends the size of a segment 
causing a larger page table to bé allocated for it, the process can copy 
the page table itself, since no memory is allocated or deallocated the 
core and paging device processes need not be involved. On the other hand, 
both deactivation and truncation explicitly require memory deallocation, 
and thus the assistance of the memory manager processes, whose job it.is 
to do memory deallocation. 

Deactivation requires the "cleaning up" of any pages of the segment 
remaining in memory. Pages of inactive segments cannot stay in main 
memory or on the paging device because there will no longer be page table 
words for these pages. Thus the paging device manager must perform read 
write sequences on any pages of the segment being deactivated that reside 
on the paging device. Any pages in main memory must also be evicted, and 
the core manager must insure that the evicted pages are not put back on 
the paging device. 

Truncation is somewhat easier in one tespect, for no i/o need be 
done; Since the pages are being deleted, copies residing on the paging 
device or in main memory may simply be discarded, and, their page frames 
claimed and added to the appropriate free list. Any disk copies of the 
deleted pages must also be thrown away, and the disk records they occupied 


returned to the file system for future reuse. 


4.2.2 Complications Introduced 
Since truncation and deactivation of segments both potentially 
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involve main memory and paging device memory deallocation: these operations 
are logical candidates for implementation :in the corexand;.paging device 
‘manager processes. Doing so necessarily complicates these. processes as 
they no longer perform a single task. They must-now be awakened when. a. 
segment is to be truncated or deactivated to perform the mecessary ateps. 
This means when the core or paging device .manager:is atarted.up, they must. 
determine why they were awakened, and perform-the correct function. Note 
also that. just sanding a wakeup signal is insufficient; more information 
is required in the case:of a truncation ox-deactivation. In both 
instances the segment on which the operation is to be performed must be . 
specified; additionally for a truncation which pages are to be deleted 
must also be indicated. 

Thus the core manager and paging manager bocce: Gandage receivers, 
responding to interprocess mreerees: from other processes to free page 
frames, truncate specified pages or ‘clean ‘up designated segments. When. a 
process wishes to truncate a segment, | a | message - first sent to the 
paging device manager process, which deletes any “copies af pages of the . 
segment on the paging ‘device, ‘returning thie page frames b bound to those 
pages to the free pool. Upon receiving aotitication of the ‘Completion of 
this part of the task frou the paging device manager, a message is sent to 
the core manager process asking him to ‘finish ‘the © Job. The core meneaet : 
deletes any copies gf the segment’ 8 pages in core, adding their page 
évaage to che pool of oe main memory page > frames, and signals that the 
truncation is complete. Deactivations are handled analogously, with pages 
‘being returned to disk rather than deleted. 


An alternate stvatsay is possible and was contemplated for some time. 
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The truncation and deactivation: functions coukd: be parformed by the user 
process, rather than asking the systém- processes. to perform these tasks. 
This has the advantage of keeping the core: and: paging device: manager 
processes simpte, but distributes part of thé function of page control. 
back to the user. This implies deallocation of temory may be going on in 
more than one place'at a time. There is: cleatly a trade~off. here between: 
making the system process more complex and* shoving-system:. functions back 
into the user processes. In the: final anakysie: tt:wae felt.the prime ~ 
consideration was: to collect. ail: the page contrdl: operations into a single 


process. 


4.3 Other Page Control Functions 


In section 2.1 two other page ‘control functions were “discussed: 


memory “reconfiguration « and memory WALES ae ane context: . of the systen 
: Te Sone, 


processes, memory reconfiguration amounts to ) adding or deveting page — 
frames from the supply that may be allocated; memory. ‘wiring means 
guaranteeing certain pages will not be renoved from main memory. These 
tasks, though of gisondecy vases geo also within the provinee of the 
core and paging device manager eaecevae, . 

The steps involved in adding or ‘renoving memory have already been 
described in discussing menory reconfiguration (see section 2.2.3). These 
steps are carried out by the appropriate menory manager process in 
response to a request from the seockae aéttdewing the reconfiguration. On 


completion, the reconfiguration process is notified. Hence reconfiguring 
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page frames presents no additional complications, merely increasing the 
number of functions the paging device manager and core manager processes 
must perform. 

Wiring pages (section 2.2.4) was implemented as a system procedure 
called by user processes. The only etiee’ sana the core manager was to 
include a check for wired pages when choosing pages for removal. 
Implementing wiring in this fashion requires ae weelon by the core manager 
process and was done largely for convenience, as the currently used wiring 
procedure could be used unchanged. Wiring could be done by the core 
manger process just as easily; becoming an interprocess call instead of a 
simple procedure call. Absolute wiring, however, must be. implemented by 
the core manager process since déallocation of some pages may.occur and 
special allocation techniques may be necessary. This addg an extra 
function to the core manager process. 

Unwiring pages can be implemented. in the core manager process or 
simply by procedure calls. The choice:is largely one.of convenience. To 
reduce the amount of code rewritten for the test implementation, unwiring 


was implemented without the intervention of..the core manager process. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Eliminating the Global Page Table Lock 


One of the major benefits of having multiple. processes: implement the — 
paging system is the ability to simultaneously execate two processes 
performing page control functions. This para@lielism in the performance of. 
page control functions is lost, however, if a global lock such as used in 
Multics (section 3.2.1) is used to prevent data base contention. Since 
only a single process may have control of the Lock, only one page control. 
function may be executing at any moment. Thte of eéurse prohibits 
handling several page faults in parallel. 

In this chapter a strategy for splitting the global page table lock 
will be developed. By identifying the processes using: each page control 
data base and which data bases each process may reference simultaneously a 
strategy using individual data base locks can be implemented. Such a 
‘scheme allows full advantage to be made of the multi-processing capability 
of the combination page control presented in section 3.3.1, including 


simultaneous handling of page faults. 
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5.1 The Strategy 


One reason the global lock is used in Multics is that all page 
control functions are performed at page fault time. Thus a process 
handling a page fault will first access the paging device used and free 
lists, then the core used and free lists, etc. Since every user process 
taking a page fault must access all the page control data bases, all the 
data bases are subject to data base contention. The global lock protects 
everything, even though some data will no longer be referenced or are not 
yet needed. . : 

Hence a first step in dividing the global lock is determining which 
data bases are subject to contention, ‘Clearly if a data base is accessed 
by only a single process that data base need ‘not be protected. Figure 5.1 
presents this information for. the page control data bases. For example, a 
user process handling a page fault would have to access the core free list 
to obtain a free page frame to allocate to thé faulted-on page. Clearly 
the core free list must also be baterenced by the core manager process 
since the core manager is the process responsible for adding page frames 
to the free list, | 

Not surprisingly, all the data bases are used by more than one 
process. Pages are referenced not only by ‘both’ of the system processes 
but also by user processes faulting on the pages. The other four data 
bases are each accessed by two or more processes. To allow parallel 
execution while preventing contention, access to these data eecaa must be 
arbitrated in some fashion. A lock on each list is the obvious solution. 


Thus we assume a lock is associated with each of the four lists; the lock 
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must be set before access to the corresponding list is allowed. 

Similarly a lock will be associated with each page, and the lock must 
be locked before operations may be carried out on the page (e.g. 7 
resolving a page fault). This of course is not new; Multics already has 
such a per page lock. | | 

With multiple locks, precautions are necessary to preclude system 
deadlocks. Thus a second important step in eliminating the global lock 
and replacing it with distributed locks is determining under what 
conditions a process needs to lock more than one data base. If such 
conditions never occur, a system deadlock cannot occur due = two 
processes waiting for locks held by one another. 

Situations where a process needs access simultaneously to two objects 
protected by locks doce frequently, as ict in Figure 5.2. For 
inetance, any user process taking a page fault must lock the faulted on 
page while the page is read in, and while the page is locked the process 
must access the core used list to add the page to the used list. 

At this point the next step is to develop a locking protocol defining 
allowable actions on the locks which guarantee system deadlocks cannot 
occur. We will use the standard Multics avoidance strategy which involves 
a “locking hierarchy" and "waiting rules". The locking hierarchy states 
the order in which locks are locked. This insures that if two processes 
both need locks A and B then both processes lock these locks in the same 
order, preventing one process from locking A and waiting for B while the 
other process locks B and waits for A. The waiting rules state when a 
process may wait for a lock without giving up the processor (i.e. when 


waiting may be "busy" waiting, done by repeating the attempt to set the 
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lock until successful, as opposed to non-busy waiting, implemented in 
software and requiring the process to surrender the processor). Thus a 
process must not be allowed to surrender the processor (block itself) with 
a lock set if some Sihee peocens might perform a busy wait on that lock. 

It is not difficult to determine what the protocols must be. From 
Figure 5.2 it can be seen two levels of locks exist -- the locks on the 
four lists, and the page locks. A process needs to have only one of each > 
locked at a tines. Clearly, the protocol must require locking the page 
lock first. For example, after a page fault, the process taking the fault 
must lock the page before accessing the core free list to allocate a page 
frame. This is to insure another process has not already begun allocating 
a page frame to the page. Hence we have the following rule defining the 
locking hierarchy (order of locking): 

A page must be locked before attempting any operation on the page, 
and before that page may be added or removed from the core used or free 
list, or the paging device used or free list. 

The waiting strategy is largely determined by the relatively long i/o 
times. That is, pages must remain locked while read and writes from and 
to the paging device and disks are in progress. Hence pages will be 
locked for long times, making busy waiting on page locks hopelessly 
wasteful of processor time. (In addition, a process looping on a page lock 
could prevent the process that wished to unlock the page from ever 
executing and thereby freeing the lock.) Thus a process wishing to wait 
on a page’s lock must block itself, giving up the processor. Note the 
hierarchy rule given above implies a process waiting on a page lock cannot 


possibly have one of the four used/free lists locked. 
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There is a further question of what to do if a process needs to lock 
several pages of the same segment simultaneously. Such a case may occur — 
in performing such functions as deactivation or truncation (section 4.2.1) 
that operate on all pages within a segment. Usually such a problem may be 
solved by locking each page in turn, performing the necessary actions on 
the page, unlocking it and continuing with the next page, etc. In Multics 
this method is adequate, however if it is not sufficient, locking the 
pages in order by page number imposes the necessary lock ordering to 
prevent deadlocks. 

For the locks on the used/free lists, busy waiting is not only 
possible but desirable. These lists need only be locked for several 
instructions, as long as required to add or delete an entry. Thus wait 
time should be minimal. Note assuming busy waiting here implies a process 
never gives up the processor with one of the four lists locked; that is, 
the add/remove operations must be non-interruptible. 

To summarize, the rules for waiting on locks are: 

1. A process must block itself while waiting on a page lock. 

2. A process may block itself with a page lock locked. 

3. A process may busy wait on the lock associated with any of the 
four lists of Figure 5.1. 

4. A process may not block itself with one of the four lists of 
Figure 5.1 locked. 

The last two rules are enforceable by requiring all additions and 
deletions to the lists be made using system functions. This has the added 
consequence that the callers need not even be aware of the existence of 


the locks or the rules. The primitives themselves are written to obey the 
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protocols. Indeed, if the used/free lists could be implemented without 
locks by carefully: choosing their structure, the: last two: rules would be 
unnecessary, Thus the implementation would. be transparent tq the user of 
the primitives. 

In other cases, following thezse rules may require knowledge of the 
implementation of certain system fiunctions. In particular, section 3.3.1 
discussed implementation of the routine that allocates.free page frames. 
The approach chesen involves blocking the calling process if there are no 
free page frames. Processes using such an allocation .routine must be 
aware that they may block themselves by calliag the:.allocation. routine, 
and ensure this would not violate the locking - rules. 

How do these rules manifest themselves in practice? Consider the 
core manager while attempting to free page frames. He attempts first to 
lock a page. If the core meneecr fails in this attempt to. “Lock the page, : 

| he merely tries another page | ‘on the luded eu! (re he really must e have 
this particular page, by the rules above he must go ‘biecked: \ " However 
assuming. the core manager succeeds in mene the page, he may then 
examine it to decide if it ten a “pood candidate zor removal. Lf the core 
manager decides the page should be replaced, he removes it tice: the aad 
list (locking the core used list while doing 80), gets ee paging device | 
page frame to write the page to if the page is not already on ‘the paging 
device clocking the paging device free List nonentarily) aad: starts 
writing the page. “The core manecer may then block himself until the write 
Compl eres: at which time he adds the paging device page icine ‘to the | 
paging device used list, unlocks the page, and finally dads cha now free 


core page frame to the core free Mat: 
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A process taking a page fault blocks himself if he cannot lock the 
faulted~on page. When the page is unlocked, the process will be awakened 
and can try again. When the process succeeds in locking the page, he can 
then determine if the fault still needs to be resolved. 

Adopting the scheme outlined above will indeed permit not only 
simultaneous execution of both system paging processes (or multiple 
instances of system processes) but also parallel execution of user 
processes handling page faults. As long as user processes do not attempt 
to resolve faults on the same page they will not interfere with one 
another. Waiting for data bases is minimized because the data bases 


(lists) need remain locked only while items are added or deleted. 


5.2 Locks on Segments 


The locking strategy presented in the preceding section is 
insufficient in a segmented system such as Multics. This is because 
certain information about each segment is maintained by page control. For 
example, the number of pages of the segment that are currently in main 
memory is one such item of information. In a per page locking scheme, 
there is no way to protect such data withoue additional mechanisms. For 
example, a process faulting on a page will need to increase the count of 
the number of eee da core for the page’s segment; if simultaneously the 
core manager process is evicting a page of that segment it must decrement 
the number of pages in main memory by one. A race condition may develop 


leaving the number in an inconsistent state. 
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Another example of per segment information vhich page control 
maintains in Multics is "quota". In Multics, quota is an upper limit on 
the number of pages the segments of a directory may contain. (Multics has 
a hierarchical file system where all segments are cataloged in special 
directory segments. A directory’s quota restricts the amount of storage 
that may be consumed by segments within that directory.) Page control — 
‘must. keep track of the quota as well as: the number of. pages used by the 
segments in the directory. A full discussion of quota is postponed to the 
next section. | 

Thus in practice a segmented system would: need to add. another level 
of locks, namely per segment. locks, to protect :the information associated 
with each segment and manipulated by page cautsel. It should be 
emphasized that although the term segment toek:-dasused)* thead: Locks are 
used only by page control and not by segment control. Sacaane control. may 
need to use some sort of lock for proper implementation of. its functions; 
however, the segment locks discussed here are not intended for such use. 
The per segment locks discussed here are not locke.on the segment, but on 
the page control information associated ith deaah-seaueots Implemented 
beneath segment control, segment control should not be aware of their 
existence, | 

How should these per segment locks be. ineorporated? One solution 
would be. to use. the per segment locks in place of the per page locks. In 
this scheme, access to all of the pages comprising the segment .as well as 
to the per segment information, would be controlled by the segment lock. 
Having a single lock. control all the pagea in a segment means that once a 


process has locked a segment while processing a page fault, no other 
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process could perform any action ‘e that:-segment (eig. fault on another 
page, remove a page of the segment from:core) until- the page fault had 
been completed. Note, though, this restriction would. be advantageous 
under certain circumstances; i.e. when performing a segment operation sach 
as truncation or deactivation which operates.on-ali of the pages of the: 
segment. In such cases lecking the sagment ieck.allows: the entire 
operation to be performed, where. ina per: page: locking: sthese each page in 
the segment must be locked. 

A better strategy is to implement the segment locks beneath the’ page 
locks, in the. same manner:as the- locks on: thesuged and free lists. .The 
segment locks, like the locks on the Lists,.need only be- locked for a-few 
instructions while the per segment information.is updated. The rules 
applying to the locks protecting the Send and free: lists must also be 
observed for-the segment locks. That is, a process may lock a segment 
only after the page (if any) the process is ‘operating on is already 
locked. Segment locks can be busy waited on, but a prdécess must unlock 
any segments it has locked before abandoning“ the processor. 

This strategy of implementing the segment locks does not conflict 
with the implementation of the: locks on the free and used lists because a 
process never needs to have one of the lists and a segment locked 
simultaneously. (If such a situation did arise, appropriate ordering 
rules would prevent deadlocks.) Happily. thé addition of per’ segment locks 
does not place any restrictions on what page control functions may be 
executing in parallel. Several user page faults may still be resolved at 
once; if by chance page faults on two pages of the same segment are being 


handled, at worst one process will wait momentarily while the other has 
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the segment of interest locked... 


5.3 Multics Complications 


The | per segment locking strategy just described for Multice has not 
been implemented. ‘This section discusses ‘two ) complications mich 
prevented — segment locking scheme from being added to tie aulti-process 
implementation of page control on Multics in the ‘time "available. 


. ‘The first problem is ensuring that the global | page table Nook is not 


+S a FY 


eatne aed in Abacure ways by prograns knowledgeable of “its ‘Punetioa. to 


keke 


protect data against contention. In Sant, one good argunent for reaevink 


we ee 


the global lock is to force such assumptions to be nade explicitly. 
2TSb 


Knowing that a | global locks: protects many data | bases ‘make tt ven. 
coupting for | a progtamar to ‘take ‘aivantaze of the global lock b by ‘using a 
certain location in a data base as a raat pecetes he "knows" the | 
anes Tock ccoteete that ideation | against any « other use while he has the 
lock set. _ ; 7 ae | | 
As an exeephe of a hidden use , of the global page table » Lock, consider 
the following Sen Multies: Requests | to the bulk atore paging < device for 
“? are queved as they « ‘strive for “actual execution Later. “The queues ade 


are protected only by the global | page “cable lock. “That mes che Soile is 
not written to allow gevaral processes to be accessing the queues 7 
simultaneously. Removal. of the e global Lock could therefore taaul € in: 


errors in chesa queues uaieee a “separate Lock | were added to protect the 


queues. 
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Unfortunately such assumptions are not usually documented. They are 
not discovered until such time as they result in a fatal system error of 
some type. 

The second source of difficulty ia the Multics faplementacion of 
quota. Actually, the problem is caused by ee aneekactson of three 
features: quota, the hierarchical file structure, and deans segment 


Soe. 


growth. There are two numbers associated with seem laliectecy in Multice; 
the ante or maximum ccubee of pages (Atel records) ene aeuneote of the 
directory and inferior directories may occupy; and the records used, which 
is the actual current count of stosase used. A directory may Be sbaprgaite 
as nayis no quota, in which case any quota placed on superior directories 
is the onty: constraint on the a trecrOny le. g. ‘tf directory beta ts 
iunadtately interstory” to directory are and aseuming alpha has a quote of 
100 and beta has no quota, segments tn beta can never occupy, more tha roe 
pages). | | | 

The crucial factor is that MELEICE allows dynamic growth of Saeencne? 
By merely Jeletentian a now eet ates page of a : gapuent a process can 
create that page. oe the non-existent page causes a page faults 
and page control creates a page of zeroes. At this point trouble ax arises, 
for this creation must be reflected in sie records abed) count of the | 
segment’s parent directory. Thus, vhile the | segment the page fault was on 
is locked, the segment’ 8 parent divectory must also be sockes to - update 
the records sina count. If the records used - less than the AAESCEOEY, 8 
quota, the creation is valid. However if the vesotis used would now 


exceed the quota, the page may not be created and page control must notify 


the faulting process of an error. The situation is complicated if the 
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segment’ s parent directory does not have a quota limit, in which case the 
directory’s parent must be checked,-etc. until a superior directory is 
found that does have-such a limit. At each step, up the hierarchy, the 
directory (which is, of course, a segment): must.be lecked. in order to. 
increment. its records used count. When-a directory with a. quota.is found, 
the. check can be made.. 

The difficulty arises in locking all. the segments at. the same time. . 


They must be. locked, because some very..important;per segment information 


is being changed. Since locking the directories ig-always from.the bottom 


up (in. terms of: the hierarchy. tree), there is no danger of a deadlock, 
But recall that the previously presented locking rules forbid a process 
from blocking itself with any segments locked. Hence if at any point, a 
process cannot lock a particular divectory in its search for a directory 
with a quota limit, it must unlock all locked segments and block itself, 
starting over again when awakened. 

Of course, when pages are deleted (e.g. by a truncate operation), the 
records used must also be updated in a like manner. Multics further 
complicates matters by always deleting pages of zeroes. That is, if a 
program or data segment has an entire page of zeroes anywhere, that page 
of zeroes is automatically deleted each time it is removed from main 
memory (and. recreated upon next reference). This is done on the 
assumption creating the page is fiatac than reading and deleting is faster 
than writing, and that disk space will. be saved. There is an impact of 
this decision on quota, in that such a page of zeroes is only charged 
against quota when actually in core. 


The implementation of quota and the deletion of zero pages complicate 
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the page control algorithms, and especially the locking strategy, 
tremendously. Various simplifications are’ possibile; for example: do not 
allow segments to grow dynamically, or allow them to grow dynamically but. 
insist a maximum size be specified and always cowat that maximum size 
against the quota (thus no change is needed in records used when a page of 
zeroes is created). Explicit operations could be used to change the size 
of a segment instead of having page control do the work automatically. 
Unfortunately all such solutions have noticeable effects on the system, 
and would change its functionality. The issue of quota, its 
implementation and impact on the system, is: quite complex and is still 


_ being studied. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Conclusion 


This thesis has  caantan a design; for.a system that implements a 

virtual memory using asynchronous, cooperating..sequential processes. 

This design was demonstrated to offer significant potential advantages 
| over other designs in terms of simplicity, modularity, system and user 
security, and degree of expandability. 

The proposed system was built and tested on the Multics system. The 
implementation showed the feasibility of the design and the validity. of 
the claimed advantages. 

It is felt that the technique of exploiting parallelism in performing 
system tasks by implementing. those tasks as several. cooperating sequential 
processes is setreniis important and powerful. That this method can be 
made to work in practice and lead to operating systems whose design is 
simpler and better structured is the most significant result of this 
thesis. 

The Multics system offers several additional examples of places where 
a system process could be incorporated to perform tasks currently done by 
the user process. For example, section 2.1.4 mentioned that page tables 


are multiplexed among segments in the same fashion that page frames are 


lll: 


multiplexed between pages. Currently, when a segment is activated, if no 
page tables are available, the user process must execute a "replacement 
algorithm" which frees up a page table by deactivating some other segment. 
The similarity with page replecensat is obvious, and a system process 
could be used to keep a free pool of pale tibiies in the same fashion as 
the core manager does for page frames in the design presented here. 

There is much that still can be Aonada this area. The test 
implementation could be greatly improved if the Multics scheduler were 
redesigned to truly implement system processes ‘that could be: scheduled 
without the considerable overhead of the current scheduler. The 
per-segment locking strategy proposed in section: 4.4.2 would. greatly. 
improve the performance of multi-process page eontrol in multiple. 
processor systems. 

Finally, it is hoped the success of the implementation reported here 
will encourage other such attempts, perhaps. along the lines of Hoare’s 
proposed system or Saxena and Bredt’s system, to see. if the difficulties 
concerning those systems mentioned in sections 3.3.2 and 3.3.3 can be 
overcome. It would be interesting to compare’ implementations. of: such. 


systems, or newly proposed systems, with that. given here. 
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Changes made to standard page control 


Changed Extensively 


page fault 
post_purge 

pc 

pe_abs 
pe_contig 
pe_wired 
freecore 
delete_pd_records 
wired plm 
evict_page 

page error 
initialize _dims 
init_sst 

pxss 


Changed Slightly 


bulk_store_control 
disk_control 
free_store 
pe_trace 

wired fim 

wired shutdown 


APPENDIX A 


Modules Added 


page_fault_pll 
core manager 
pd_manager 
read 

write 

core free list 
core_used list 
pd_free_list 
pd_used_ list 
utility 


Modules Deleted 
pd_util 


get_disk_meters 
meter_disk 
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APPENDIX B 


Components of Multi-process page control 


Source Object 
Name Language statements ' length 
page_fault alm 560 580 
page alm 28 116 
device control pll - 136 05 7 ee 896 
bulk_store control alm ~~ 369 386 
pe_trace "alm AS 68 
free_store alm 133 ; 138 
read pill 62 : 318 
write pll 192 956 
evict_page pll 39 142 
page error alm 217 349 
post_purge alm 126 126 
‘get_disk_ meters == pll ~ 12: 22 
disk_control pli 247 | 1472 
pe_wired pli 70 312 
page_fault_pll pll 32 170 
pe pll » 294 "> 1740 
core free list —_ pll 54 "290 
core_used_ list pll 49 232 
pd_free list pill 53 ~ 230 
pd_used_ list pll 40 180 
‘core_manager pil 282 1224 
pd_manager pll 179 724 
pe_contig pil 16 | BO 
utility pll 62 384 
quotaw pll 85 310 
thread pll 33 128 
get ptrs_ alm 37 88 
‘pe_trace_pll pll 85 812 
pe_abs pll 17 160 
wired _pim pll 45 162 
delete _pd_ records pill 75 416 
freecore pll 14 66 

alm: 1515 
pill: 2173 
3688 13,277 
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Components of standard page control 


Source Object 
Name Language statements length 
page_fault aln 1592 1616 
page alm . 34 132 
device control pll 118 134 
bulk_store_ control alm 369 _ 376 
pce_trace alm 45 252 
free_store alm 133 142 
evict page pill 147 168 
page_error alm 376 614 
post_purge alm 145 146 
get_disk_ meters pll 12 116 
disk_control pll 247 1478 
pc_wired pll 71 254 
pe pll 389 - 2144 
pe_contig pll 69 . 320 
quotaw pll 85 : 310 
thread pll 33 . 128 
get_ptrs_ alm 37 88 
pe_trace pll pll 85 812 
pe_abs pll.. 69 328 
wired_plm pll. 36 152 
delete_pd_records pill 111 546 
freecore pll 34 140 
meter disk pll ee 68 
pd_util alm 394 402 
alm: 3423 
pll: 1280 
4703 10, 866 
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APPENDIX C. 
Code from multi-process page. control 


The following code is taken directly from the implementation of the 
multi-process paging system implemented on Multics as. described in Chapter 
4. The procedure “page fault_pll" is the. cede executed by the user 
process at page fault time; the procedures “core_manager" and "pd_manager" 
are the procedures executed by the core and :pd-manager processes 
respectively. While some code has been omitted (chiefly lower level 
subroutines and segment operations such as deactivation, trucation, 
wiring, etc.), no other changes have been made; all the programs. listed 
were actually run on the Multics system. 

The normal operation of the system is fairly straightforward for the 
most part and follows the ideas already presented. Page.faults are the 
event which drive the entire system. Qn the. occurrence of a page fault, 
the page fault code is invoked. After determining the page causing the 
fault, a call is made to allocate a free core: page frame. The allocation 
procedure is ultimately responsible for driving the core manager process, 
for when the number of free page frames falla toa low, a wakeup is sent to 
the core manager. On receiving this signal, the ‘core manager. selects an 
in-use page frame to be replaced and writes the page held in the page 
frame out of main memory. After waiting for the write operation to. 


complete, the core manager adds the now free page:frame to the free list. 
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The writing step may have several results, as an attempt will be made to 
write the page to the paging device. If a copy of the page is on the 
paging device and the page has not been modified, no write operation is 
necessary. But if the page is not yet on the paging device, or has been 
modified, a write must be performed. In the former case, a call must be 
made to allocate a paging device page frame, and this is the act which 
ultimately activates the paging device manager. When the allocation code 
notices too few paging device page frames: are available, a wakeup signal 
is sent to the paging device manager. After receiving the .wakeup the pd 
manager chooses a used paging device page frame to remove and performs a__ 
read write sequence if necessary (ize. if the paging device. copy has been 
modified with respect to the disk: copy of the page, or .ifthere is no disk 
copy). When the read write sequence is finished, the page frame is added_ 
to the free list. 

Both the main memory replacement algorithm and. the paging device 
replacement algorithm operate in a least. recently. used. (LRU) fashion. The 
Multics hardware keeps modified and used bits.in the page table word as 
mentioned in section 2.2.2. Each used Jjst.ds implemeated as a doubly _ 
linked circular list of entries, with a pointer to the least recently used 
item. This pointer identifies the first page. frame examined when one is 
to be chosen for deallocation. 

The main memory replacement algorithm examines the used list until a 
page whose used bit is off is found. Any page lopked.at during this 
search whose used bit is on has the bit turned eff. Once such a page is 
found, it is a candidate for removal. (Certain other checks are made, for 


example to insure the page is not curreatly lecked because it is 
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undergoing a read or write operation.) As pages are examined, the pointer. 
to the least recently used item is advanced so that after the page to be 
removed is selected the page frame immediately following it in the list 
(i.e, the first page not looked at) becomes the least, recently used page. 
When pages are faulted on and read in, they are placed immediately behind 
the page pointed to by the least recently used pointer; this makes them 
"most recently" used, | 

The paging device used list is managed in a similar way, however 
there are no used bits associated with paging device pages. Thus rather 
than searching for the first page on the paging device used list with a 
used bit off, the first page that is not currently also in main memory is 
selected for removal. The rationale for this decision is that the page is 
in use if in core, thus should not be removed from the paging device. 

Note since the page is in main memory, sooner or later it will be evicted 
from main memory, and the eviction will be made easier and faster if the 
page is already on the paging device. When a page is read from the paging 
device to satisfy a fault, that constitutes a use of the page, so it is 
moved to the most recently used position in the used list. Similarly, 
when pages are first written to dis, panangeaeviee) they are entered into 
the most recently used spot. in the list... 

The code that follows makes use of several data ee that are given 
rather cryptic names. The comments in the code often refer to these data 
bases. The list below explains the meaning..of each abbreviation and the 
purpose of each data base. These data bases are defined by PL/1 
structures. In the actual cade, a statement of.the form "Zinclude sst;" 


causes the PL/1 structure declarations for the data base."sst" to be 
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included in the source file by the compiled aW cokyitetton Hue. - 
1. ast - active segment table 

The active segment tablé contains oné entry (an "aste", or "active 
segment table entry") for each active Segtent iti the system. Pach aste 
consists of all the page table words for pages of the segment plus the per 
segment information kept by page control such as segment length, quota, 


etc. 


2. cmp - core map 

Each page frame is described by a “core map entry" ("cme") in the 
core map. The cmé contains the information associated with the page 
frame, e.g. a pointer to the page table wofd of the page allocated the) 
page frame. The core used and free liste are werély “Linked lists of 


TAs. ete 


cme’s. 


3. pdmap - paging device map . 
Each paging device page frame is described by a “pdme”, or "paging 
device map entry", in a manner analogous to the ‘cdre“map éntriesi ..' 


Similarly, the pd used and free listé are: litiked fists of -pdse’s, 


4. ptw - page table word 

Each page of an active segment is deacribéd by & ‘page table word 
which contains the current address of-the ¢opy of thé page Highest in the 
memory hierarchy; i.e. a core address if the page 48 in core; otherwise a 


paging device address or if the page isnot on the paging device, a disk 
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address. Used and modified bits, a lock bit, and a fault tag are also 


kept in the page table word. 


5. sst - system storage table 

The sst is the primary page control data base. It contains not only 
the core map, the paging device map, and the active segment table, but 
also all other page control variables and constants such as pointers to 
the beginning of the various free and used lists, the global page table 
lock, etc. A large portion of the sst is also devoted to metering 
information (number of page faults, number of read write sequences 


performed, etc.). 
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veT 


page_fault plait procedure (rel_sstep, ret_otp) returns (bit (18) aligned); 


“* 


declare 


declare 


This routine acts as an [Interface between the ALM page_fauit code and 
the pii read sodule. It is cailed by tre oage_ fault code when 3 read 
aust be done on the page that “reliptp™ points fo (“ret_pto” is offset 
of page table word in sst) of the segment whose ast entry 1s pointed 
to by “rel_astep". This procedure atliocates a block of core for the 
read and flils the Informatlon concerning the page required by 

fhe read module into the aitocated cme. When tre read completes, 

the cme ls put on the core used Iist. This procedure also checks for 
the possilblilty of quota overflow, returning to the ALM page fault 
code if a page Is to be created end there Is insufficlert quota to 

do $0. The ALM page_fault code then signals the quota overflow. 


Written 8-1-75 by Andrew R. Huber for aulfti-process page controle a7 

ret_astep bit (18) allgned, 7* Ret. ptr to aste of Sege of faulting page */ 
ret _otp bit (18) atigned, : 7* Rel. ptr to page tabie word of faulting page */ 
pastep pir, 7* Pointer to parent’s aeste */ 

pdsSquota_innib fixed bin ext, _ 4* Non-zero mesns inhibit quota checking */ 
Pds$page_tault data fixed bin ext} 4* Saved machine conditions */ 


(addr, addret, fixed, multiply, ret) bulitin, 
core_free_tistSaliocate_cme entry returns (ptr), 
core_used_iistSadd_used_cme entry (pfri. 
readtpage entry (ptr)3 


. Zinctude sst3 


Zinciude cup} 
Zinclude optu} 
Zinctude ast; 
Zinctude ac} 


Set 


sstp = addr (sst_segs)3 
astep = ptr (sstp, ret_astep)$ 
pto = ptr (sete, relist) $ 


if ptuedid = "9"b 
then 1f “enough quota () 
then return ("0"b)3 


cmep 2 core_tree_listSaliocate cae ()3 
cmeeastep = rel atten} 
cae.ptmp = rel {ptpd$ 


if ptwedid = “9"b 
then cee diskadd 2 actu.devadd$ 
elise Lf ptwedid = sstendid 
: then do} 


“* 


Get pointer to sst */ 
Get pointer to aste of faulting page */ 
Get pointer to page" s pace table ward */ 


It. tautted on a nutt pease. * 
see if neve enough quote to create it %/ 
If not return and slenal everfiow */ 


Allocate a Block of core to the page */ 
FLII in inte sbout oage */ 


If the page. is mull 97. 

use the autt ptw address as the disk aderess */ 
Nonenulls is bt .on. the paging device? */ 

Qn paging devices so fill in cmeepdaep */ 


pdeep = addrei (sst.pdman, aultloly (tixed €ptuadde 18) ¢ Sst se ceizey oes 8993 


cme-pdeep = re! (pdsen)3 


cme .diskadd = pdae.ciskadd$ 


ss 
4s 


Comoute polnter to pdme */. es 
Flilt in disk: address. fron pdne =. * 


sst.pd_page_taulfs = sst.pd_paege_fauits *# 13 /* Neter, page faults from cd */ 


end’ 
else cue. diskadd = aptw.devadd3 


cali readspage (cuep)3 
call core_used_tistsadd_used_cae. (caep)} 


return trel Cenep))$ 


” 


“* 
A) 


ie 


i hd 


Not on 9d, disk eddress In page table word */ 


Walting-for the 1/0 to complete is done */ 


by code in page_fault since running on ords */ 
Put cag on used list ss most recentiy used */ 


Return rel. ptr to cme assigned */ 


9CT 


core_managert procedure (unwanted_pointer }§ 


a 


deciare 


Thls Is the driving routine for the core manager process. The 
core manager process is an H-proc (as isptemented by Nabees see RFC-66) 
created oy Initlailze dims earty in initlatizatlon. The arguaent Is 
a@ polnter passed by create _sunervisor_task when If starts the H-proc 
running by calling this routina’ in this case it ls a null pointer. The 
tunctlon of the core manager Ls to manage the core free and used lists, 
performing all duties Involving operations on trese tists. The basic 
algoritha is fo loop untlLt a wakeup Is recelved from some process 
requesting something be done. The core manager discovers what the 
request was by comparing the vatues of the “_signais™ variadtes with 
the vaiues of the corresponding “done” variable. A requestor 
adds one to tre “_signals™ variable corresponding to the task he wishes 
performed; the core manager adds one to the corresponding “_done™ 
varlabie when he has performed the task? thus when the two are equal there - 
are no requests of that type outstanding. Note once sfarted, the core 
manager completes all outstanding requests of at! types. Only 
lf there Is no work to do does the core manager bieck until another 
wakeup is received. The standard wait and notify prisitives sre used 
tor Inter-process communication’ the core manager is signalled by 
executing “catl oxsssnority ("caev™)”. 


We itten 8-6-75 by Aadren Re Huber fer aviti-process page control. ; */ 

{r, - ais ” Loen- index 4 

Je “* Counter °/ 

trys 4% ,e9n dndexs Mee of tdaes tried contig alg. */ 
base, By, 7* Index in core aan of first cme In a port */ 
slze, “ 2 or ie uaber ef-gaels in eurrent port. ?/ 

port, Se Pe dee! 7? Unever. of gert-eurrantiy. being Icoked at */ 
needed, : ee £f Bas of: nope eppee abs:.aicabie eaats needed */ 
fasti, ze ; a ‘f9: Saved vadue.of sean index: */ .. to 
oftdaps_wired, © ; 4% Saved: veiue.ef: seteabsvired count os 
records, nes - é? umber of records: truncated. */ 

NO pages,» = =; neP ¢? Muaber of paces te: be. operated. on. vi, ahs 
tirstloage, ¢* €irst: page. lp. seq.: to. be operated on */ 

first core, ¢* Index of first cme fo use for abs wiring */ 
tastistate, ¢* Value cf sstecore_manager_signais to wait on */ 
Hestlpage) fixed bins 4° Lest pege fe se-epersted.on */ 

devaed bit (223, © 9.2: 7? Sevice address to: be returned. 40 free poco! */ 
device_aid bit (%&) defined (deveaa? position (19%, /* Device id portion of device address */ 
Int_calt bit (14) et lgneds - 4” Flag allentag taterrupts while abs uwlring *7/ 
cld_gted bit (i) aligned, ¢* Saved: vatue of astesotod for cieanup entry °/ 
cid_thep ptr, 4* Polnter to on old cue 44: 

unuanted_pointer ptr, 7* arg ptr passed when H-proc started up */ 
Otdmask: t1xed: bln (FL), | ¢? @4d mask. valve neaded by: payt routines */ 
sine’ vit (18) atigned, = 7? Melt event. returned by pageSevict */ 

ina bit (78) atigned, ¢> Page event. to nait on */ 

sces8sys_teveil fixed bin (71) external, /* Sys level mask */ 


nullidevaddinoet_ in_core bit (36) etigned Init ("0000000000000G0000000000000000090004") int static? 


Let 


deciere (addr, addrel» bits divides fixed, ming multlolys etr) bullfing 
core_free_tistsadd_free_cme entry (ptr), 
core_frea_list$remove_free_cme entry (ptr)s 
core_used_tistsadd_used_cae entry (otrd, 
core_used_tisttremove_used_cme entry (prr), 
core_used_listsselect core entry returns (otrds 
lobastorce_tlmeouts entrys 
page$cam entrys 
pageScopy entry (bit (18) allgned, bit (18) ailgned), 
pagesdeposit entry (bit (22) aligned), 
pagesSevict entry (ptr, BIT (18) aligned), 
pageSpualt entry (bit (18) aligned), 
pageSiock_ pti entrys 
pageSuniock_ptl entry, 
pmutsset_mask entry (fixed bin (71) fixed bin (71))5 
pxss$block_on_event entry (fixed bing fixed bins fixed bin (71))» 
pxss$notity entry (char (69), 
read$page entry (ptr). 
syserr entry options (varlabiels 
utlilftySmove_oage entry (ptr, ptr), 
weitespajze entry (ptris 


Zlinctude sst3 

Zinclude cmos 

Zinctude’ ast’ 

Zinclude pt} 

Zinciude null_addresses; 
Xinclude controtier_data$ 


8cT 


sstp = addr (sst seg$)5 


call pmut$set_aask (scs$sys_ievel, oldmask); 7* Make Sure core_manager aivays runs masked *%/ 
last state = sst.core_manager signals; /* Walt until someone signals core manager */ 
call. pxssSblock_on_levent (sst.core_manager_slgnalis, lestistatesr j3e6)$ 
do whlie ("1%b)$ 7* Malin toons repeat forever. */ 
fast state = sst.core_manager_ signals 7* Get counter value for walting on tater °/ 
do while (sst.free_cres < sst.max_free_cmes}§ 
call get_core}3 7* Free cere until maxiaum reached °/ 
end} 
do whlie (sst.ca_cleanups_done < sst.ca cli eanuo_signals)$ 7* Do any cleanups */ 


call ca_cleanuas 
SST .cR_cleanups_ done = sst.ca_cleaenups done + 13 
end} . 


do white (sst.ca_truncates done < sst.ca_truncate signals) $ 7* Bo any truncetes */ 
" eafl catruncates 
S#f.ca_truncates_done * ssteca_truncates_done + 13 
ands 


do whi'fe- test. on _cores_done : €<€ sst.add_core_signais)$} /* Any cere fo add? */ 
. call addoccorers 

Seen 2 ssteadd_cores.done ¢ 13 

“end 


‘do white (sst.renove_ cores done < sst. remove. _core_signals)3 /* Any core fo remove? */ 
“¢att rendvd_cores 
| SSt fedeve -cores_done =  sst.renove_ cores_done ¢ 13 
end? y 


3 


CT) white’ (sf. oa, idorith gs. dene ‘© $sfeca, —contig signals) $ /* Any contiguous page requests? */ 
Catt get_contio_ corer 
est.ca cont igs., done = sst.ca_ contigs done ¢# 43 
ends 


call pyss$biock_on_event (sst.core_manager_signals, last_state, 3e6)$ /* Walt for more work */ 
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get.core’ procedures 
calli pageSiock_otis 
cmep * core_used_ilstSseliecticore (13 
calt core_used_iistSrenove_used.cme (caep)} 
ptp = ptr (cmep, cmesptup)3 
call uritespage (cmep)$ 


lf ptw.os . . 
then call pageSpwalt (rei (ptp))? 


call core_free_list$add_tree_cae (cmep) 3 
call pagesuniackot is 

call pxss$notity ("core") $ 

returns 


end get cores 


Internal procedure to free up one more */ 
block of core and add if to free list */ 
First tock the page table flock */ 

Call reptlacemanet aigoritha to find core */ 
block to be freed */ 

Renove setected core block froa used tist %/ 
Get pointer to page table word */ 

Write out the contents of the core block */ 


If page out of service, ieee i/o stlil */ 
going on, then welt for Lt to tinish */ 


Put the now free core block on free tist %/ 
Uniock */ 


Notify anyone nalting for sore core *%/ 


es 
iv) 
Oo 


core_used_tist! procedure; 


4* 


deciare 


deciare 


This module contains all entries needed to malntaln the tist of cme*s that are currently 

In uses. The cme’s are organized Into a circulary doubly-lirked Iist In order of tast 

usee The polnter to the head of the list, ssteusedo, polnts to the least recently used 
entrye Since the list is circular, the most recently used entry immediately preceeds the 
least recently used cae. The number of entries in the list Is maintained In the variabie 
sst.used_cmeSe */ 


7* Urltten 8°5-75 by Andrew R. Huber for aulfl-process page controt. */ 


lL fixed olin, 7* Loop index */ 

cme_otr ptr, /* Parameter, cme to be added or removed */ 
UD PTs /* Polnter to cme at head of used Iist */ 
many fixed bin init (100000) int static$ 7* Times to try replacement aitge */ 

(nulls rele ptr) bullting 


syserr entry options (variable) $3 


Zinclude sst$ 
Zinctude caps 
Zinclude pte 


add_used_cme! entry (cae_ptr)3 /* This entry adds the cme pointed to by */ 


/7* cmep to the Ilst In the sost recently */ 
/* used position */ 

cmep = cme_ptr3 

ssto = addr (sst_seg$)5 


if ssteused_caes = 9 7* If the used tlst Is currently empty */ 
then do} 7* wake this the onty entry in the tist. 4/ 
sst.usedp = rel (cmen)$ 7* Set ptr fo head of tist to thls entry */ 
Cm@cefPe cmeebp = rel (cmep)} : 7* Since thls is onty entry, set pointers */ 
end; 7* to next and tast entry to itself */ 
else dos : 4* Other entries In the used tist %/ 
cmeefp = ssteusedp; 7* Thread this entry In before first entry */ 
up = ptr (ssto, sst.usedp)$ 7* Get polnter to head of Iist */ 
cmeebp = up ~> cmeedp} 7* Copy back polnter from cae at head of list */ 
eter (sstp,s Cmeebp) => cCmeefp 2 rel (cmen)$ /* Make fast entry point to this cme %/ 
up *> cmeebp = rel (cmep)} /* Make next entry polnt back to this cue */ 
end} 
sst.used.cmes 2 SSteUuSed.cmes + 13 7* Increment count of cme*s In use */ 


return} 7* End of add_used_cae entry */ 


TET 


remove_vused_cme!t entry (cme_ptr)3 
cmep = cae ptr} 
ssto = addr (sstuseg$)$ 
ptr (sstp,y cmecfp) -> cmeebO = cme.dp3 
ptr (ssto, cmecbp) <-> cmecfDd = cme. fp} 
sst.used_caes = ssf.used_cmes = 15 
lf sst.used_caes = Q 
then ssteusedp = "g%b} 


eise if ssteusedp to = ret (cmep) 
then ssteusedp = caefp$ 


return$ 


4* 
7* 


nd 
v* 
ad 
7* 
“44 


4 
* 
4 
a 


4* 


Thls entry removes the cme polnted fo by */ 
cmep from the used Ilst %/ 


Now thread the cme out -- note these */ 
steps work even ff there Is onty one #7 
entry in the ilst, since In that case */ 
cmeefp and cmeebp point to theaself */ 
Decrement count of cme*s on used Iist */ 


if used list now eapty, reset pélnater to */ 
the list to “6"%b to Indicate this */ 

If still entries in tists set sst.usedp to */ 
next entry if entry at head of ilst removed */ 


End of remove_used.cae entry */ 


soup Sahran sk tel 


cET 


select_core:t entry returns (ptr); 


sstp = addr (sstusegs)3 
caep = ptr (sstpe sst.usedp)3 


do 1 = 1 to many3 
Sst.steps = sst.steps # 13 
ptp = ptr (sstp, cmeeDtuod 3 
it cae.rns 


then ssteskipspd 2 ssteskipspa + 13 
else 1f ptwewired 


This entry Iaptements the page reptacement */ 
algorithm, seiecting from the core used Iist */ 
acme whose page wlll be removed from core. */ 
The used fist Is scanned for an eilgible %/ 
page whose used bit Is off. Eligibte pases */ 
are those not wired, not undergoing I/o, and */ 
not belng removed. */ 


Get polnter to head of used list */ 

Look at many cme’s before falling */ 

Add one to tofal step count */ 

Get pointer to page fable word for this cme */ 
Is page undergoing rus ? */ 


Yes, skip ite keeping count of why skipped */ 
Not undergoing rus$ is if wired ? *7/ 


then sstesklow = sstesklow ¢ 143 /* Wired, so skips counting as mired skip */ 


else 1f cme.removing 
then sst.sklor = 
else if ptw.os 


4* 


sst.sklor + 13 


“7 


Is 1¢ being deconfigured ? */ 
7* Yes, count removing skip */ 
Otherwise out of service for i/o ? ¥/ 


Not wired$ 


then ssteskipos = ssteskipos ¢ 13 /* Count os skip */ 


else If otuephu 
thén do$ 


cmen = ptr (sstps cmeefp)$ 
ends 

call syserr (is “cm? lapossidie to tree core.")$ 

feturn Gnulld3 


“* This enos the core_used_liist aoduie */ 


end core_used_tist} 


elise do} 


yA 
4* 


ae 
a 


4* Athost -- hes nase been used ? */ 
hed Yess $0 skid Lt turning off */ 
ptwephu = “Obs 7* the used bit */ 
ie B ssteskipu + 13 

” WIN! Claim this cme ¥/ 
$steusedn = cmeotp$ 

wat tcmeort 


it reach thls point, fhe ¢de was shipped */ 
Advance pointer fo next entry %/ 


Crash If can*t free a-cee after seny tries */ 


End of setect_core entry */ 


cet 


core _tree_ 


Y Ad 


deciare 


deciare 


(ist? procedure} 


This module contains all entries needed to maintain the list of cae’s that are currently 


tree. Tne cae*s are organized Into a circular, dovd ly*1 inked tlst, whose head is pointed to 


by sst.freep. ‘Normally entries are edded to and atlocated from the heed of the tists 
since al! free cae*s sre equal. A cae being resoved from services 1.es decontigured, 
may ve’ renoved from anywhere in the fist however. The huaber of entries on the ist. 
Is kept in the variable sst.free_caes. The core manager tries fo keep this nuaber >= 
Sstiwin_free_cads at alt tlees, thus when the count ¢rops: below this * signat ls sent 
te the core manager to tree some sore. 


“f* Witten 645-75 by Antren R. Huber tor muiti-precess page controt. %/ 


fotr etes 7* Pointer te head of free list */ 


(addr, null, rele ptr) bullfting 
pegestock pti entry, 
pagesuniock pti entrys 
PxSbSaddevent wiry (char (4)), 
pxssSdelevent entry (char (4)), 
pxssSevent entry (fixed bin), 


-Pkestealt entry3 


Zinctude sst}3 nae me one 


“Mlhélude cept 


“7 


YET 


add_free_caet entry 


44 
7“ 


(cmep)} 


sstp = addr (sst_seg8)3 


This entry adds the cee pointed to by */ 
cmep to the head of the free list */ 


CmecDtup, Cmecasteps cmeopdmep = (18)%9"b} 7* Blank out pointers In the cme */ 
ceaeediskadd = (22)°0"b§ 7* and the disk address *%/ 
it sst.free_caes = 9 “* If the free iist Is currentty eanty */ 
then do} 7* rake this the only entry In the tist. */ 
sst.freep = ret (cmep)} 7* Set ptr to head of tist to this entry *%/ 
cme.tp, cmeebp = rel (cmep)$ 4* Since thls is onty entry, set pointers */ 
end$ 7* fo next and fast entry to itself */ 
etse do} 7* Other entries in the free tist, so */ 
cmecfp = sstefreep} /* wake this entry the nex head of the iist */ 
fotr = ptr isstp, sstefreep)$ /* Get pointer to cme at head of Iist */ 
cme.dp = fptr -> cme.dp} 7* Note this works even if onty one entry */ 
toetr -> cae.bp * reli (cmep)$ 7* since In that case cme. fp anc cmeebp */ 


ptr (ssto, cmeebp) -> cmeofp = rel (crep)$ 


/* peint to ftheaseift */ 


sst-freep = rei (cmep)} 7* Finallys make this enfry new head of tist */ 
ends 

sst-free_cmes = sstefreecmes ¢ 1% 7* Increment count of cme’s In use 9/ 

Lf sets free_cmes 7 sgt max_free_caes 7* Meter tlmes celting hit */ 


then s¢?etimes_max_free_caes = sst.tines_maxn_free_cmes ¢ 13 


returns | 


resove_free_caet entry tcaep}} 


sstp = addr (sst_seg$); 


4* 


End of add_free_cme entry */ 


This entry removes the cae pointed to by */ 


' cwepo from the free fist. This is a special */ 


entry for use when rewoving @ specific cae */ 
from the free ist, @eg. deconfiguring It */ 


Now thread the cae out -- note trese */ 


ote (ssfp, cmectp) +> caesbp = caecbp; V8 steps ‘dork even lf there Is only one */ 

ptr (ssto» cmesbp) -> cmeefp * cae. fos 4* entry In the tists. since in that case */ 
BS oes a ; eee 7* cae.fp and cme.bp point to theaself */- 

sst-freecaés * sst-free_caes ~ 14 oe Gecrenent count ‘of ene"s on tree: ‘Ubst 7 


If set. free_ ¢des 2 0 


If tree bist now desty, reset pointer to */ 


then sst. freep = “ey: 
eatse if sststreen fo = rel (cemep) 
‘then sst.freep = cne.tp) 


the tist to “0"> to Indicate this */ 
Et stlit entriés In iist, set sst.freep to */ 
‘next entry Ff entry af Wead of Uist removed °/ 


return} End of renove_free_cae entry */ 


Sel 


allocatecmet entry () returns tpte}$ 


sstp = addr (sst_segs)3 


do whi te (ssfe tree, _cmes = 63 


Lestetines, out; ~osuenke = 667s tines. outloticaes + 1% 


Cati. pxssfaddevent (“core” }$ 
call pxssSevent: (sst.core_sanager signals) § 
if este freecmes = 0 
then do} 
fet! paegesuniock otis 
: ' catil pxsstualt; 
call pagesiock_ pti}; 
end} 
else call pxssSdelevent (“core™}3 
-end$ 


fotr = ptr (sstp, sst.freep)§ 


4* This entry returns @ pointer fo 8 free */ 

7* cmee If there are nonee it signals the */ 

7* core manager to free some and neifts until */ 
7* ne does soe If the number of free cue*’s */ 

7* draos below the silowed ruaber, the core #/ 

/* manager is siso signalted */ 


7* If there are no cme’s on free list, */ 
4 ted core manager to free some */ 

7% Meter tlees out of cnes es 

7* Set. up walt. event. #7. 

/* Teli core nenager to. ag? busy *7 

7* 19 stllt-no freee core 

7* walt.until there is_ eae *4, 

7* Hust. untock pt! before walting +s 

/* Walt tor core, senager to free some core */ 
he Rem hock. atl before continulng */ 


“. i core now.thoughy. Just continue “7 


/* Get pointer to cme at head of free tist */ 


eotr. isstes, fetr ->, cmacto). -2-¢me.bo ® fotr °> caeedp} /* Remoye the entry at head of the list */ 
pte (sstp, fote -> cmeedo) -> cae.tp = totr -> cme.tp$ 


patefrecccaps, * ash etean aes > 4s. 
Shie needs: 1s esi heic aus 14. : 


it eat. free_cass. =o. = ae 6 ae 
‘then: sst.freep = “gts... be ee : beg 
1M) 80, B88» freee = tetr o> ene. t3 : a 


in ast. freecnes < ssteain. freeones... 
then do}. 


_ $3t0ce_nesd_cor e_simals s sstece _need.core signals ; ha © 
call: susssevent pee t manager _! shel 


uanet: 


return, (rorent 
Je This anos. the core_tree_tist module */ 


end. core_free_list} 


4% -Dascagents, coynt of entries on free tist */ 


oer; Ansresent, copnt of core blocks needed */ 


yet *e; removed, the lest entry fros tree list #7 


/*. get. polnter to head of tist to “O"b */ 
/*. 34. not, get to entry folloning that removed */ 


ye It ‘set ve. fadien below the desired ainimum */ 


/*. tree some sore *7 
¢* Signal too.tew free caes */ 
a” Wake uo core senager 5/ : 


” Return the pointer fo the free cae */ 
/* End of allocate cee entry */ . 


TST 


9€1 


Od_managert procedure (unwanted_pointer)’ 


4 Thls is the driving routine for the pd manager process. Thre 
pd manager process Is an H-proc fas Implemented by Mabee$ see RFC-66) 
created by initlatize_aings earty In Initlatization. The argument Is 
a polnter passed by create sunervisor_task wunen it starts the H-proc 
punning by catling tals r-outkne? In this case It Is a null colnter. The 
function of the pd manager is to manage the pd free and used tlsts, 
perforaing all duties Involving operations on these I ligts.. The basic 
atgeritha: ls te loop untli a wakeup is recelved frag some. erocess 
requesting something be done. The od manager discovers what fhe 
request was oy compar ing the values of the * Sa variables with 
the values ef the cerresqonding “done” war ladles A requester 
adds one to tha “ceerets”™: “earian le corresgoanding. te the task he wishes 
pertormeds the pd manager adds one to the corresponding “dane” 
warlebbe mhen ne has.cerforgqed the task thus when the two are equal there 
ere no requests of that type outstanding. Note once started, the pd 
managen comgtetes.ai| outstanding requests of all types... Oniy 
it there dg no werk to do does the od manager block until. anather 
wekeun -k¢ pacebwed. The standard malt and notity or lalt ives are used 
by processes walting on a od manager events honever the od ranager 


beqe tf, 4905 Fe @ Diqck on_event and event orisit _thenefore 
de ngke up the 06 manager a. “cath pusssevent Cant ebd Aetanee tonal" 
Is executed. 
Wet ten 6578, by ‘Andrey fe user ter aylti-precess. ease contreal, . 54 
declare (ly ' id Coop Index + 
te cafe ; ¢* Ceunter */ 
FOCOGS, bigs Le BET ee wae Pe * usher vol nengcds.tryans ted. Bhs 
tast states : 74 Yatue of sst pd_sanager_signais ‘to’ walt en %/ 
tiests Se oer 2 pert 920¢  la shee, tae agerated on */ 
tast) fixed binges: OS Riss a bY Cage tonbe eaMseted 9O6Y coi oo. 
time fixed BDIn €Bths 6 age é eat thae.9S returned Ay chock */ 
eldmask figed. Din .(71),5 + Saved sash y y nut a uf ines ‘7 
umnanted me inten. pine ¥IKe WE. QOTEE ed t.¢ oreate_supervisor task °/ 
Ind bit UOh-atieneds | hb Gage evaet ite ae 
based. wdee | ta0$! stined bio: “waned: ‘(pdwen)s ; aa ; QeNe Sl news eye P iiked bin ‘words bad 
scsSsysctevet -f lved-@la:-671) externats” a tis fev “st ast aak */ 
update_ interval piste min (74) Int static init “canna v3 Length of . thee; befyeen. ed nap */ 
2 were gee. ey (3 2 dP oyndatess te obi llvecends. were 


declare tader, Sade et Hts divide, flxeds nulls ofr, sudste? wasabi 
clock, entry returns (fixed bin (713), : 
core_free listSaitocate_cae entry returns (piri, : ‘ . Be 

: bd_tree_list$add_free_pdue entry (pte), +, Loe ee : & 
ad_ftree_tist8renmove_free_pdme entry (ptris Pie nae feu é 
pd_used_tistSreamave_used_pdme entry (ptrhs 
"pe jusde bla tSselectcpdizcecerd entry ceturns (ptr, 

pagescanm entrys 
pageSowalt entry (bit (18) allgned),» 


Zl 


pageSlock_pt! antry,s 

pagegSunlock_ptil entrys 

pmut$set_mask entry (fixed bin (71)5 ftlxed bin (74)),5 
pxsS$block_on_event entry (fixed bln, fixed bing fixed bin (7id)dy 
pxsssnotify entry (char (4)), 

wreilteSpdmap entry, 

writescws entry (ptrs pte); 


Zinciude sst}$ 
zlnclude cmp$ 
Zlnclude ptws 
zinciude ast 


StT 


sstp = addr isst seg$)$ 


pdmap = sst.odmap$ 4* Get usefull pointers °/ 
cat! pautSset_aask (scsSsys levels oldmask); 7* Make sure pd manager always runs masked */ 
fast state = sst.pd_aanager_signals’ 7* Welt untli first od manager event */ 
call pxss$biock_on_event (sst.pd_amanager signals, lastistate, 306) 3 
do while ("1%b)3 7* Main toon} crepest ferever. */ 
tast state = sstepd_manager_signals} #* Save counter vsiue for waiting or tater %/ 


do while (sst.pd_free < sst.max_free_pdmes)§ 
call get_ed_recard} 
end; 


do while (sst.pd_ciesnups_done < sst.pdicl eenup_sienels) 3 /* Go any cleanups */ 
catl pdicleanup$ : 
Sst.PDd_cleanups_done = sst.adclieanups.done + 1% 
ends 


do while (sst.ad_truncates_done < sstepd_truncate signals) $ 
call ad_truncates : 
ssteod_truncates_done = sstepd_truncetes_dane + 13 
ends 


do while (sst.add_pd_records_done < set.add_pd_records_sigrais)} /* Any pdaes to ada? */ 
call add_ed_records} 
Ssteadd_nd_records_done * sst-add_pd_records done + 13% 
- ands 


do whlie (sst. remove pd_records.. done < est remove _pd_records_signais)} /* Remove pdues? */ 
call remove_pd_records; ; 
ssf remove od records done * sst.remove od records done + £3 


eost 
tiee: = ‘ehock. ane 7* See If time to update pd map again */ 
Et 'tiwe:- sstelast update > update_interval /* If longer than undete Intervel */ 
“Phen do} 7* then write out pd wap again */ 
est last_undate = tines /* Save time uritten out %/ 
‘CoH writegpdaap; 
*eterns. thee, start = sstorws_tine start ¢ clock.() - tine? /* Count‘ tlme as */ 
ends ae 4 rus stert time for comparison with cure sys */ 


eau Puessetech_onzevent ‘Cibv sea eiaiuee: gignales test. States 366)3 
ones 


6€1 


get_od_record! procedures 
call page$lock_pti} 
sst.rus_time_temp = clock_(}5 
pdnep = pd_used_list$select_odrecord ()$ 
call pd_used_tistSremove_usedodme (pdmep)$ 
call writeSrus (ssterws_caep, pdaen)} 
time = clock. (3 
call pd_tree_listSadd_free_podae (panes)? 
cali pagesuniock_ot t3 


call pxssSnotify (“prec”) 5 


4 
4 
a* 


4* 
4* 
a 


44 


4* 
“* 


7* 


Internal procedure to free up one more */ 
pd record and add it to free tist */ 
First tock the page tadle lock */ 


Cal! replacemanet aigoritnm to find pd */ 
block to be freed */ 
Remove selected pd record from free Iist */ 


Write out the contents of the ed record */ 


Piece the non free pd block on the free list */ 
Unlock */ 


Notify anyone walting for a pd record */ 


ssterws_time_done = ssterws_time_done ¢ clock.() - times 


returns 


ehd get_od_records 


OVI 


| pdlused_ilst! procedure} 


“* This aodule contains att entries needed to maintain the tlst of pdme*’s that are currently 
in usee The pome*s are organized Into a circular, doubly-iinked fist in order of last 
use. The polnter to the head of the list, sst.eodusedn, points to the least recently used 
entry. Since the (ist is circular, the aost recently used entry Lanediately preceeds the 
teast recentiy used pdme. The number of entries in the Ilst Is salntained in the ver labie 


sst.pd_used. 


“7 


7* Written 8-5-75 by Andrew R. Huber for multi-process page control. */ 


deciare 


deciare 


i flxed bing 

padaep_ ptre 

up pits 

meny fixed bin init (1908000)3 


(addres rele ptr) buliting 
syserr enfry eptions (var labie) $ 


Zinctude sst$ 
Zlaclude caps 


4* 
t dud 
a* 
av* 
4* 


Loop Index */ 

Pointer to pdme of Interest */ 

Polnter to pdee at head of used Iist *7 
Number of tlaes to loop looking for free */ 
edse before giving up */ . 


T¥l 


add_used_pdmet entry (pdmep_) § 


sstp = addr (sst_seg$S)3 
pdmep * pdmep_} 


if sst.pd_used = 9 

then do3 
sst.pdusedp = rel (pdmep) 3 
pdmeefp, pdmeedp = rel (odaep)} 
end$ 

eise do$ 

' ue 2 pte (sstp, sst.pdusedn)$ 

‘pdme.fp = sst.pdusedo$ 
epdae.bp = up -> pdae.bp$ 


“* 
4 
, ho 


7* 


“* 
“* 
7* 
7* 
a 
4 
4* 
7* 
4* 


This entry adds the pdme pointed to by */ 
cdmep to the list in the most recently */ 
used position */ 


Copy argureent */ 


If the used Jist is currently empty */ 
fake this the only entry in the list. */ 
Set ptr to head of (ist to this entry */ 
Since this Is only entry, set pointers */ 
to next and tast entry to Ifself */ 

Other entries in tne used tist */ 

Get pointer to head of list *%/ 

Thread this entry in before entry */ 
entry pointed to by ups lee@e */ 


ptr (sstp, ndme.dn) -> pdmefp = rel (pdmepn)$ /* in aost crecentty used spot */ 


up °> pdmeebp 2 ret (odmep)s 
end} 


Ss?tepd_used = ssfepd_used # 13 


returns 


remove_usec_pdaet entry (pdmenlis — 
sstp.* addr (sst_seosi$ 
pdmep = pduep_} 
otr (sstno,y odsectp) => pdmeebp = pdme.do$ 
ptr (sstos pdaesbp) <-> pdmeetp = pdme.tp3 
$St.pd_used = SSt.od used - 13 
If sst.nd_used = 9 
then sst.epdusedp = “0%b} 


eise If sst.pdusedp = rel (pdmep) 
then sstendusedp © pdmec fai 


returns 


a* 


7* 


7” 
4* 


Pd 


4 
4 
‘ie 
ae 


wd 


“* 
ee 
i oad 
7* 


“4 


Increment count of pdme's In use */ 


End of add_used_odae entry */ 


® 


Tris’ rere “removes the pane: polnied to ty */.. 
pdnep trom the used Atst ad 


“Copy ardunedt: iad 


Now ftitead the tdte Gut -- Note these */ 


Steps work even If there is only one */ 

‘entry Ih the ists since:In that case % 
odme.tp and pdae.bo polnt to themseit */ 
Gecrement count of pdae’s on” ‘used {Ist 9 


If used iist now empty, reset eolnver to */ 
the sist to “8% te Indicate fhis :*7 

It st1tt enteles in tists set pdusedp te */ 
next. entry it entry at nead of list remdved %/ 


Ena of remove _used_odme entry */ 


za 


select.pd record: entry returns (ptr)$ 


sstp = addr (sst_segs); 
Pdmen = ofr (sstos sstendusedp) 3 
sst.odusedp = pdee. fp} 
de i = 1 to many} 
SStepd_steps = sstepdistens + 15 


Lf pdee.incore 


i ad 


Y hed 


Tnls entry Implements the page replacement */ 
atgorltna for pages on the naging device. */ 
A polnter to the next pdve to be freed is */ 


‘returned. The teas? recently used pdme */ 


whose page is not in core Is selected. %/ 


and to least recentiy used pdme */ 
Reset head of used fist to next pdae */ 


oop through many entries */ 


Up totet of steps eround used list #7 


If this entry*s page Is Incore then skip */ 


then sst.od_skins_ Incere 2 sst.od_skinps_incore ¢ 13 /* It but count as In core skip */ 


else it pdmeerus 


than sst.pdsklosirus = sst.pd_skips_rws ¢ 13 
elise return (pduep) } 


pdmep = ptr (sstn, pdmeetp}} 
sst.pdusedp = pdee. fp} 


eng 


cell syserr (1» “pdt lapossibie te free odae.”) 


7* This ends the pd_used_ilst aogule */ 


ond pd_used_| ist} 


Y fad 
7* 


a 
a 


ve 


Page not in cores is pdme.undeergoing rus? */ 
7* Yes, count as rus skip %/ 
No, so clala this odae */ 


Advance pointer to took at next entry */ 
and move ptr to feast recentiy used pdme */ 


Cresh if can*t find padae atter many tries */ 


/* End of tne select_edFecord entry */ 


ey 


pd_tree_list: procedure; 


“* 


“* 


declare 


deciara 


This module conte ins all entries needed'to malntaln the tist of pdme*s that are currertiy . 
freee The pone’ S$ are orgatizéed- into ea circular, doubdly-iinked I1st, whose head is pointed fo 
by sst.epdfreep. ‘Normally entries are added to and alloceted frow the heed of the tists 
since ail free pdme’s sre equal. A pdme being removed from services lee. deconfigured, 

may be removed trom anywhere ih the tist however. The nuader ef entries on: the list 

is kept in the varlable sst.pd free. The pd manager tries to keep this nuaber >= 
sst.minfree_pdmes at ail rimess thus when the count drops below this a signal is sent 

to the od manager to free some sore. = a 


Written 8-5-75 by Andrew Ro Huber for muiti process page control. */ 


foetr ptr, , : /* Pointer to first pone in free list */ 
lastistate fixed bin (35)3 7* Saved counter value for waiting: on */ - 
(addri ret, athe pulttins 


pageStock_pti entry, 
pageSunliock_pt! entrys 
pxssS8addevent entry (char (4643), 
pxss$delevent entry (char (4)), 
pxssSevent entry (tixed bin), 
pxssswait entry$ 


Zinclude sst$ 
Kinciuge cep}: 


was 


add_free_pamet entry (pdsep)} 


sstp = addr (sst_segS)3 


edmeblts = (144)%o"%bs 


dt setepd free = 0 


then do} 
sst-pdfreep = rel (pdmep)$ 
pdmecfos pdme.bp = rel (pdmep)} 
end; : 
else dos 
' fetr 2 ptr (ssto, sst.pdfreep)$ 
' pdmefp = sst.pdfreens 
pdmeebp = fotr -> odse.bdp} 
totr -> pdmeebp = rel (Coduep)$ 


ptr (ssto, pdme.bo) <-> odme.fp = rel (ndmep)$ 


sst.pdfreep = rel (odeep)$ 
end} 


Sstepd_free = sstepdfree + 13 
if sst.pd_tree = ssf max. freepdaes 


a* 
4* 


“44 


t bod 
“* 
nd 
4* 
r id 
4* 
4s 
v* 
4* 
4* 


s* 


4* 
4% 


This entry adds the pdme pointed to by */ 
admep to the head of the free fist */ 


Zero entry before adding to free tlst %/ 


If the free tist is currently eapty */ 

wake this the only entry In the Iist. %/ 
Set ptr to head of fist to tris entry *7 
Since this is only entry, set oolnters */ 
to next and tast entry to itself *%/ 

Other entries In the free tist *%*7 

Get pointer to head of free Ifst %/ 

Make this entry the new head of fhe list */ 
Note this works even If onty one entry *7/ 
since In that case pdwe.fp and pdme.dbp */ 
/* point to theaself 4/ 

Finally, make this entry new head of tist */ 


Increment count of pdme"’s In use °/ 
Meter tises cellting hit 47 


then sst-tines_sax_tree_pimes = sstetines_max_ free pdmes + 13 


return} 


rédove.free_pdee! entry (pdedp) i 


sstp 2 addr (sst_seg8)i 


ptr Usstos pdweotp) <> pdne.tp = odae.bp} 
ote (Seto, pdee.bo) <> pgaetD = pdme. tpi 


SSTcHd_ftrede = Sstepd_free - +3 


_ dt sstondtree = 0 


then sst.pdtreep * “g%bj : 
else kt sstspdtreaep 2 cel (admen) 
then sst.pdfreep = pdme. tpt 


return3 


P Ad 


End of add_free_pdee entry */ 


Tals entry removes the pdee pointed to by *%/ 
edeep from the free tist. This Is a special %/ 


' entry for use uten resavinge.s specific cdae */ 
“trea the freé Elst, e+¢e decontiguring If */ 


Now thread the pdae out -- note these */ 
steps work even lf there ls onty one */ 

entry in the Elst, since in thet case %/ 
adne.fp and pdsee.tp point to themself */ 


‘Secrenent count of odme’s on free fist #7 


Tf free list non expty, reset polnter ta */ 
the fist te “E"b to ladicate this */ 


“Ee et1 tt entekos on (ist, se? ssf.odfreep to */ 


next entry If entry af head of iist reaoved */ 


End of renove.free.pame entry */ 


allocate _pdmet entry () returns (pted3 /* This entry raturns a pointer to a */ 
/* tree pdme. If there are nones it signals */ 
7* the pd manager to free some and walts untli %/ 
7* he does so. If the nuaber of free pdme*’s *%/ 
/* drops below the allowed ruaber, the core */ 
/* manager is aiso signatied */ 


sstp = addr (sstsegSi$ 


do while (sst.pd_free = 933 /* J¢ there are no pdme’s on free tist, */ 
7* tell od manager to free some */ 
sstetines_out_of_pdmes = sst.times_out_of_odmes ¢ 13 /* Meter tiees no free pdmes */ 


call pxssSaddevent (“orec™)$ /* Get set to walt for more od records °/ 
cali pxssSevent (ssf .pd_manager_ signals)$ 7* Wake up the pd manager to free some */ 
if sst.poa free = 0 4* If stiit none free */ 
then do} 7* block until some free */ 
call pageSuniock ptt} 7* Must unlock pti before walting */ 
call pxssSuait$ /* Wait for completion signal from od manager */ 
call pageslock_oti 3 7* Re-tock pt! before continuing */ 
end; 
elise cali oxssSdelevent ("prec™); /* But If some now don*t bother walting */ 
end; 
ea fotr = ptr (sstps sst.pdfreep)§ /* Get pointer to pdre at head of (ist */ 
= etr (sstos fptr <-> pame.fp) <-> pdmeebp = fotr -> ndae.bp} 7* Remove entry af head of the Ilst %/ 
ptr (ssto. fotr <-> pdaeobo) -> pdme.fp = fptr => pdae.fp; s 
sstepd_tree = sstepdifree - 13 ; /* Decrement count of entries on free list */ , 
Sstepd., nesces 2 sst.pd_needed + 13 /* Up cumulative total of pdees ailocated */ ; 
if sstepd_ftree =0 | /* It we removed the tast entry fros free fist */ as 
then sst.pafreep = “0"b} 7* set pointer to heed of tist to “8"%b */ 4 
else sst.nodfreep = fotr -> pdmeetp} — 7* If note set to entry following thet removed */ i 
if sst.pd_free < sstemin_free_pdmes /* Tf wetve fallen below the passing? maining *7 4 
then do} 2 
sstepd_need_pdees_signais * sst.od need odmes_signais + 13 : 
catl pxssSevent (sst.pd_senager_signais) § /* Weke up the pd manager */ i 
end} /* to tree some sore */ vid 
return (fptr)$ 7* End of allocate pdae entry °/ 


/* Tals ends the pd_free_list sodule */ 


end pd_free list} 
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